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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


N more ways than one the Nottingham meeting of 
Tne Trades Union Congress promises to mark a turn- 

ing point in the development of Labour opinion; for 
if the current of thought represented by Mr. John 
Beard, President of the T.U.C., is allowed to develop, 
the shift of emphasis from Socialist dogma to practical 
reform will ultimately help to bring about a realign- 
ment of progressive party groupings in national politics. 
That, however, is a matter of the more distant future. 
The immediate interest of Mr. Beard’s exceptionally 
vigorous and independent address lies in its severe casti- 
gation of the rebellious I.L.P. group, its repudiation of 
the doctrine of *‘ Socialism in our time,”’ its strong sup- 
port of the Labour Government, and its elastic approach 
to Labour policy. Most welcome also are the promised 
extension of the policy of consultation and co-operation 
with employers which commenced a year ago, with the 
approval of the Melchett-Turner Report, and the broad 
and wise recognition of the complex interdependence of 
modern industrial processes which form the background 
of rationalization and of much else in the contemporary 


economic world. 
* * * 


Probably none of these matters will receive such 
widespread attention, however, as the T.U.C.’s declara- 
tion of its new attitude towards fiscal policy. Both Mr. 
Beard’s address, and the debate on the resolution moved 
by Mr. Ernest Bevin, approving the Economic Com- 
mittee’s report on Empire trade, demonstrated how far 
trade-union opinion has moved from its former adher- 


ence to unqualified Free Trade. But while the drift 
is unmistakable, the strong opposition to the Report, 
no less than the explicit statements of Mr. Beard and 
Mr. Bevin, showed that the trade-union movement will 
never support a policy of whole-hog Protection. Even 
Mr. Bevin repudiated Lord Beaverbrook’s Empire Free 
Trade with contempt. Trade unionism, like all other 
responsible opinion in the country, is seriously worried 
by the grave economic crisis through which we are now 
passing. It is natural, therefore, that it should re- 
explore the possibilities of a new fiscal policy. But 
the debates at Nottingham proved that the trade-union 
movement, so far as it hopes for help in this direction, 
pins its faith rather to some vague system of trade 
** regulation ’’ than to the definite possibilities of tariffs. 
* * * 

The best news that has come from India in the last 
few days is Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru’s denial of a report 
that the peace parleys with Mr. Gandhi and the Nehrus 
had broken down. The length to which these conver- 
sations have continued is proof, no doubt, of the diffi- 
culty of the mediators’ self-imposed task ; but it proves 
also their determination to leave no stone unturned, 
and it suggests that they have met with some encourage- 
ment. Unhappily, the Congress Party as a whole has 
shown itself distinctly hostile to the peace move, and 
its activities have led to the arrest of several members 
of the Working Committee at Delhi and the proclama- 
tion of the Committee as an unlawful association in 
Bombay and Bengal. The necessity for any action 
tending to widen the breach between the Congress and 
the Government is regrettable, but the Government can 
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hardly be accused of hasty action. A renewed outbreak 
of terrorism has led to more bomb outrages, and many 
attacks en police and officials, including the murder of 
Mr. Lowman, Inspector-General of Police. These out- 
rages must be a source of acute unhappiness to Mr. 
Gandhi. May we hope that their effect will be to 
strengthen the hands of those who are striving to 
arrange with him the calling off of the Civil Disobedi- 
ence campaign, which all his influence has failed to keep 
to non-violent channels ? 
” + * 

The full text of the resolutions passed by the All- 
India Conference of the European Association. They 
amount, in the main, to a general] endorsement of the 
Simon Report; but there are certain points on which 
the delegates desire additional safeguards. The resolu- 
tions propose, for instance, that the responsibility for 
law and order shall not be transferred in any Province 
until the Provincial Legislature has passed a resolution 
in favour of transfer by a 75 per cent. majority. They 
emphasize the demand for separate electorates to ensure 
adequate representation of Moslems, Europeans, and 
other minorities, and make certain definite proposals to 
this effect, additional to those in the Report. They 
demand Second Chambers in the Governor’s Provinces, 
and a very definite declaration that the members of 
the Governor-General’s Executive Council shall not be 
in any way responsible to or removable by the Federal 
Assembly. They insist also on the necessity for statu- 
tory provision to preserve equality of status as between 
British and Indians, to provide for equality of trading 
status between Great Britain and India, and to prevent 
any discrimination against British trade in India in 
favour of foreign countries. Finally, they suggest that 
whatever the recommendations of the Round-Table 
Conference may be, no change shall be effected until 
** seditious propaganda and unconstitutional agitation 
have been firmly dealt with and the civil disobedience 
movement ended.’’ This sounds rather like waiting until 
the disease has run its course before applying the cure. 

” - * 

A very mixed bag of conclusions is justified by the 
result of the Bromley by-election. Mr. Campbell’s 
victory is an unquestionable triumph for Mr. Baldwin, 
who can take much comfort from the overthrow of the 
Rothermere candidate. On the other hand, Mr. Red- 
wood, who bore the brunt of the United Empire Party’s 
fight, had a surprisingly large poll, which affords ample 
proof at once of the anxiety of this dormitory constitu- 
ency, and of the striking success which the Empire 
Free Trade strategy of campaign by assertion and 
repetition has already achieved. The decline in Mr. 
Fordham’s poll is a severe disappointment to Liberal 
hopes, and should cause the Liberal Party organizers 
to reflect seriously on the Party’s position and tactics ; 
while the heavy slump in the Labour vote demonstrated 
how deep is the disillusionment produced by the Govern- 
ment’s lethargy in tackling unemployment. Bromley, 
in short, though not a decisive indication of the way the 
cat will jump at the next General Election shows how 
much political currents have turned since the last. 

* * * 

The draft Manifesto on Liberal policy, which the 
Executive Committee of the National Liberal Federation 
will lay before the annual Conference of the Party at 
Torquay on October 16th and 17th, provides a clear and 
strong restatement of Liberal policy. The N.L.F. 
Executive emphasizes the present critical position of 
the nation; stigmatizes the defeatist spirit which is 
now abroad; rejects Protection, which can afford no 
help in the present emergency ; and pleads for a renewal 
of Britain’s leadership in the movement for tariff reduc- 
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tion abroad. A vigorous and positive policy of Empire 
development overseas and of national development at 
home, linked with a reduction in the burden of taxation 
and the drastic reform of unemployment insurance, are 
urged as sound, constructive alternatives to Safeguard- 
ing, Socialism, doles, and Empire Free Trade. The 
need for constitutional reform and for maintaining the 
independence of the Liberal Party are re-emphasized. 
At a time when so many supposedly responsible people 
have become seriously rattled, and, while promising 
salvation, threaten to lead the nation down a steep 
place into destruction, the coolness, assurance, and 
farsightedness of the Liberal manifesto are as welcome 
as they are needed. 
« * * 

After some delay, a reply to the notorious Bankers’ 
Resolution has been issued by the National Association 
of Merchants and Manufacturers. Amongst its signa- 
tories are Lord Grey, Lord Bradbury, and Lord Gain- 
ford, Mr. Walter Runciman, Sir Charles Addis, Mr. 
Henry Bell, Sir Hugh Bell, Mr. L. J. Cadbury, Mr. 
Eric MacFadyen, and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree; and 
these names, together with those of the other 
signatories, who number nearly 120 in ali, show how 
substantial and responsible is the body of business 
opinion still firmly convinced that a policy of Free Trade 
remains in the best interests of this country, to-day as 
in the past. The present memorandum, a clear and 
well-reasoned document, has no difficulty in tearing to 
tatters the incoherent, illogical, and obvious self-con- 
tradictions which disgraced the original Bankers’ Reso- 
lution ; while its positive arguments for maintaining our 
present fiscal policy have still to be countered. The 
memorandum, nevertheless, received a bad Press, and 
was generally minimized where it was not altogether 
ignored. This attitude is highly discreditable. If our 
fiscal policy is to be changed, the alteration should be 
made by converting public opinion in open debate, and 
not because a few lords of the Press are in a position to 
gag the statement of views contrary to their own. 

* * 7 


The approach of the German elections continues to 
be responsible for a flood of political speeches, con- 
cerned in large measure with foreign policy. General 
von Seeckt, for instance, who is standing in the interests 
of the People’s Party, has raised anew the question of 
the restrictions in the Versailles Treaty on German 
armaments. It is clear, he argues, that other States 
will never reduce their armaments to the German level; 
therefore the restrictions must be removed and German 
armaments raised to the level of those possessed by 
other Great Powers. General von Seeckt is justified in 
calling the attention of the late Allied Powers to their 
pledges on the subject of armament reduction; but his 
demands, however logical, are not calculated to assist 
the efforts being made to limit armaments; nor is it at 
all certain that the German people would welcome a 
relief from restrictions which give them a great economic 
advantage. Treaty-revision in any form is a dangerous 
election slogan. As Dr. Briining, the Chancellor, has 
observed, ‘* A responsible foreign policy must soberly 
take account of the possibilities open to it.’”? Dr. 
Briining’s speech, like the appeals for *‘ foreign political 
discipline on all sides,’’ recently made by Herr Curtius, 
are a welcome reminder to German politicians that 
election speeches, intended for home consumption, may 
have awkward reactions abroad. 

* * * 

In some, at least, of the South American Republics, 
the coup d’état has always been a recognized, almost a 
normal method, of effecting political changes, and 
though its popularity has waned of recent years, the 
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latest revolution in Peru will cause no great surprise. 
President Leguia has no reason to complain. It was a 
coup d’état that raised him to power in 1919; he was 
re-elected, constitutionally, in 1924, but in 1929 he de- 
cided to dispense with the formality of an election, 
and to be merely ‘‘ reinaugurated ”’ for another term of 
five years. Unhappily for him, he has had to bear the 
blame, if not the responsibility, for a financial crisis 
aggravated by the effects of the Wall Street crash. The 
Army seized on the opportunity to make its influence 
felt in Peruvian politics, and has placed Colonel Cerro 
in power. All this is of little importance outside Peru, 
but there are two dangerous factors in the situation. 
Colonel Cerro has proclaimed the Tacna-Arica settle- 
ment as one of the worst of the late President’s mis- 
deeds, and a strong section among his supporters is 
clamouring for measures against foreign capital in 
Peru. In practice, however, common prudence will 
probably dissuade him from attempting to reopen the 
old dispute with Chile, or from measures likely to drive 
capital out of the country. 
* * - 


No one reasonably well acquainted with Australian 
opinion can be surprised that recent developments 
should have brought the Labour extremists to a policy 
of repudiation. It is always easy and pleasant to live 
freely on borrowed money, and hard and uncomfortable 
to retrench expenditure in order to pay debts when they 
fall due. But the existence of wild men in Australia no 
more means that the Commonwealth and the States will 
repudiate their contractual obligations than the exis- 
tence of a few Communists in Britain portends a 
Bolshevik revolution to-morrow. Nevertheless, the 
carrying out of the policy of financial reconstruction to 
which Australia is now committed will not be easy. The 
preliminary measures have, of course, been taken; but 
the Federal Budget is still seriously out of balance, the 
problem of the exchange has not been fully solved, and 
the reduction in production costs—the sine quad non 
of real reconstruction—has still to be undertaken. This 
week’s news shows that however successful the Federal 
and State Governments may have been in reaching 
agreement, the popular support which the right policy 
requires is by no means guaranteed. Mr. Duggan, the 
President of the Australian Council of Trade Unions, is 
now contending against attacks on the workers’ stan- 
dard of living; and Mr. Lang, the Labour Leader in 
New South Wales, is strongly opposed to wage reduc- 
tions. It is not by resistance where the shoe pinches 
that the necessary adjustments can be made. 

* * * 


More serious, perhaps, than the repudiation resolu- 
tions of Labour extremists, are the disturbances which 
have broken out on the water-front at Adelaide, where 
a new strike of waterside workers, and the employment 
of volunteer labour to work the ships, has led to serious 
rioting, an unofficial sympathetic strike of carters and 
drivers, and threats of a general strike. The continual 
labour troubles, generally accompanied with violent 
disorder, at Australian ports, have become a really 
serious menace to Australian trade, and Mr. Hill, the 
South Australian Premier, was loudly cheered from both 
sides of the House when he announced the firm intention 
of the Government to maintain law and order in all 
eventualities. A further sign of the times is the growth 
of a secession movement in Western Australia. It 
would probably be a mistake, however, to take this too 
seriously. It represents a growing discontent with the 
financial and fiscal policy of the Federal Government, 
but both interest and sentiment are likely to keep 
Western Australia within the Commonwealth. 
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Dignity one has learned to expect from a French 
Government more readily than from Mr. Hearst, but he 
alone comes creditably out of his expulsion from France. 
The vagaries of the Hearst Press are notorious, and 
have, no doubt, given offence in many quarters, but 
no one will be more gratified than Mr. Hearst at being 
invested with this international importance. The inci- 
dent is instructive since it shows how sensitive the 
French are on treaty revision, and the premature publi- 
cation of the Anglo-French Naval Agreement of 1928, 
but it seems a little hard that a reformed rake trying 
to go straight should be penalized for his spasmodic 
efforts in the cause of peace. ‘* They made me feel 
quite important,’’ Mr. Hearst is reported to have said. 
It is a proper comment. Mr. Hearst is not important. 

* * * 

The proposal for a ship canal between the Forth 
and the Clyde has been adversely reported on by the 
Committee which the Minister of Transport appointed 
to consider the question. The principal objections to 
the scheme are the high capital cost, all of which 
would have to be borne by the Exchequer; the con- 
jectural revenue to be derived from the canal, which, 
indeed, might actually be insufficient to cover main- 
tenance and bare working expenses; the improbability 
of adequate development of the canal area; and the 
fact that the scheme would not provide substantial 
employment for several years to come. . There is, of 
course, an ever-present danger that committees 
appointed to investigate such proposals will examine 
them with too severely financial an eye. On the avail- 
able evidence, however, the adverse decision seems to 
be justified in the present instance—though the idea 
of a Clyde-Forth canal, which goes back to Charles II., 
will still, like that monarch, probably take an uncon- 
scionable time in dying. 

* * * 

It is impossible to record, without a certain senti- 
mental regret, the evacuation of St. Kilda. Small 
island communities, especially when the islands them- 
selves are remote and inaccessible, always have a 
savour of romance about them, and while St. Kilda was 
not a Pitcairn Island or Tristan da Cunha, it was suffi- 
ciently isolated by the stormy seas surrounding it, to 
give something of picturesqueness to its inclusion in a 
British electoral area. The decision to evacuate the 
inhabitants was, nevertheless, amply justified. It had 
become manifestly impossible for them to wring a 
decent living from the scanty resources of the island, 
and it was at the risk of the great majority of the 
inhabitants themselves that it was decided to remove 
them to a settlement in Argyll. It is possible 
to sympathize with the two would-be Crusoes who 
endeavoured, at the last moment, to stay behind, but 
the authorities, who will be thankful to be relieved 
from an always difficult problem of transport, were 
justified in their refusal to permit the adventure. 

* * * 

The death of the venerable Dr. Spooner removes 
an almost legendary figure from Oxford and serves to 
remind us by what accidents men may become famous. 
The Spoonerism is not now thought of with quite the 
hilarity of thirty years ago, but Spoonerism (even more 
than Tupperism) is a firmly established word in our 
dictionary. It is curious how rarely, even by chance, 
men do endow their words, their inventions, or their 
actions with their names. It seems that such an immor- 
tality is more easily earned in the world of action. It 
is better to burke a man, to lynch him, or to guillotine 
him, to provide him with a brougham or a hansom and 
a macadam road to ride on, if you would have your 
name become a dictionary word. 
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THE LEAGUE AND THE WORLD 


HE Sixtieth Session of the Council of the League 
se of Nations will be opened on September 8th; the 
Eleventh Ordinary Session of the Assembly on 
September 10th. The League is entering, with a full 
agenda, on its second decade of activity. It has given 
the lie to enemies and croakers who prophesied its 
speedy break-up. Few people to-day ask whether the 
League will last; the graver question remains, whether 
it fulfils, or is likely to fulfil, the aims of its founders. 
A great part of the agenda papers and of the 
Secretariat’s Report to the Council relate to the routine 
work of the League—the prevention of the traffic in 
dangerous drugs and the traffic in women, the settle- 
ment of refugees, the supervision of mandates, and the 
adjustment of minor disputes such as that, now before 
the Council, between Lithuania and Poland. In all 
these directions the League has done work of great and 
acknowledged value which no one else could have done ; 
but the touchstone by which the success of the League 
must be tried is the fulfilment of its primary objects— 
peace and disarmament; and it is notorious both that 
little has been accomplished in the direction of disarma- 
ment and that the main obstacle to disarmament is 
the unwillingness of the nations to rely upon the 
Covenant of the League—or upon the Pact of Paris—as 
a sufficient guarantee of peace. 

The ** General Act,’? the draft Convention on 
Financial Assistance, and the Report of the Committee 
on Amendment of the Covenant, in order to bring it 
into harmony with the Pact of Paris, all represent— 
subject as they may be to criticism in detail—a genuine 
attempt to create the necessary feeling of security ; by 
extending the range of the machinery for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes; by creating de- 
terrents to aggression; or by assuring support to the 
injured party. The ultimate value of these measures, 
however, depends upon the conviction of each signatory 
that all the other signatories mean what they say ; that 
their sense of community of interest in the maintenance 
of international justice and order is strong enough, not 
merely to deter them from seeking to enforce their own 
interests by war, but to compel them, in the event of 
a breach of the Covenant or the Pact, to take steps, 
such as the severance of economic relations with the 
aggressor, or, at least, the disavowal of a claim to 
neutral rights, which may be, or appear to be, against 
their own immediate interests. 

Now this conception of the superior importance of 
common interests to separate interests comes into direct 
collision with one of the strongest forces of the present 
day—thé extreme economic nationalism, which has 
multiplied, since the war, the barriers to trade between 
the countries of Europe, which has just achieved a 
triumph in the new American tariff, and which our own 
Empire Crusaders are busily engaged in preaching. 
This extreme economic nationalism—resting as it does 
on the conception of the economic interests of political 
units as fundamentally hostile—is perhaps even more 
dangerous to the development of a genuine world com- 
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munity, than the reviving tendency to seek security by 
means of national armaments and separate defensive 
pacts. When the normal economic relations of States 
are assumed to be those of rivalry and hostility, there 
can be no adequate sense of the vital necessity for 
political co-operation. 

For this reason we attach extreme importance to 
the discussions—formal or informal—which may take 
place at Geneva, on M. Briand’s proposals for a Euro- 
pean Federation. M. Briand’s concrete proposals, in 
their original form, are already dead. It is quite clear 
that the majority of the European States will have 
nothing to do with setting up any kind of organization 
that could be regarded as a rival to the League, and 
most of them are clearly aware of the dangers of a 
European Zollverein formed for the purpose of carrying 
on tariff wars against the United States or other non- 
European countries. Nevertheless, the proposal for a 
** United States of Europe ”’ has had the excellent effect 
of concentrating attention on the community of 
economic interests between the European nations and 
the urgent importance of removing barriers to trade be- 
tween them. It is reasonable to hope and believe that, 
in the atmosphere of Geneva, the means will be found— 
as foreshadowed in the British reply to M. Briand— 
of giving practical effect to these ideas, and of extend- 
ing their application beyond the boundaries of Europe 
itself. 

Pessimists’ will point, no doubt, to the “ failure ” 
of the Tariff Truce Conference, as showing the impos- 
sibility of progress along these lines. They will be 
wrong. The Tariff Truce Conference went, it is true, 
only a very little way, but it did something, and it 
paved the way to, and created machinery for, further 
progress. It could hardly have been expected to do 
more. Economic disarmament, like military disarma- 
ment, is a big problem, which will only be solved by 
stages; and as in military disarmament, the first step 
is both the most difficult and the most important. 

The present time is a good one for taking a first 
step. The financial and industrial troubles from which 
all States are at present suffering has its roots in an 
international crisis, which can be solved only on inter- 
national lines. In finance, as well as in industry, the 
world needs, as Sir Josiah Stamp urged in last week’s 
Nation, to learn ‘* the international rules of the game,”’ 
and business men, at least, are probably less unwilling 
to learn them than might be supposed. The readiness 
with which ship-owners, bankers, and traders have 
turned to the League for the solution of problems relat- 
ing to ports and transit, customs facilities, the unifica- 
tion of commercial law, and the like, has given striking 
proof of a growing consciousness of the need for inter- 
national co-operation in matters of daily life. If the 
League will extend the scope of its economic activities 
to the major problems of international trade and 
finance, it may find that, in the course of uniting all 
nations in the development of the world’s resources, for 
the benefit of all, it has made its most effective contribu- 
tion to the fulfilment of its original objective—the 
prevention of war and the armament competition based 
on fear of war. 
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THE “GENERAL ACT” OF 
GENEVA 


From A CORRESPONDENT. 


O criticize work done, by persons of high competence, 
I for the promotion and organization of peace is an 
ungrateful task. But an uncritical attitude of 
admiration of whatever is done in the furtherance of a 
great cause is of little service, and when a man believes 
that a wrong turn is about to be taken, that schemes 
grandiose in conception but based on false premises are 
about to be adopted, it becomes a duty to express the 
reasons which make him hesitate to applaud. 

The present Ministry has announced its intention to 
accept what is known as the ‘* General Act’’ for the 
Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes—a scheme 
which received the general blessing of the League Assembly 
in September, 1928, at Geneva. This action, if it includes 
the acceptance of what an acute observer has called the 
** crucial Chapter 3 ”’ of the General Act, means the accep- 
tance of proposals for an international development of very 
great importance, which has not had adequate discussion in 
Parliament or elsewhere in Great Britain. There are some 
who believe that the principle of the proposal is fundament- 
ally unsound, and is not in complete harmony with other 
international steps which our present Government has 
taken or proposes to take. 

The object in view is the peaceful settlement of all 
international disputes. International disputes fall into two 
distinct categories. Either they are disputes about 
** rights,”? and such disputes are usually called ‘* legal ” 
disputes because they can be settled by a Court of Law— 
in this case, international law; or they are disputes in 
which one country complains that it is suffering a grievance 
for which international law affords no remedy, and such 
disputes are usually called ‘“‘ political disputes,’ being in 
fact the result of claims which in domestic matters would 
be claims for legislation, claims, that is to say, that the 
law should be changed. The fundamental error of the 
General Act is that while it recognizes the existence of 
these two classes of international disputes, it in fact pro- 
vides, with hardly any distinction, that the same prin- 
ciples are to be applied for the settlement of both classes, 
though the composition of the ‘* Court ”’ exercising juris- 
diction (the use of the same word for the authority which is 
to settle each class of case is significant is not the same 
for the one class as for the other. These principles are 
legal principles. I yield to no man in my belief that 
international law as administered by a permanent tribunal 
ean do for States, if they will permit it, everything that 
domestic law as administered by Law Courts can do for 
individuals. But I also believe that just as it would be 
impossible to organize a modern State upon the basis that 
all grievances were to be settled on legal principles by a 
Court of Law, equally it would be impossible to organize 
international society upon the basis of the sole supremacy 
of the existing law administered by a Court with jurisdiction 
for the final settlement of all disputes. 

There is no space here to explain in detail the 
mechanism of the General Act accepted by the Assembly 
of the League in 1928*; copies can be obtained from the 
vendors of the publications of the League of Nations; 
those who follow with attention the great problems of the 
peaceful organization of the world will already be familiar 
with the subject. It must be enough to indicate that the 





*Contained in “ en of the League of Nations.” x.— 
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Act contains three chapters, one on Conciliation, one on 
Judicial Settlement, and one on Arbitral Settlement. The 
first two chapters are not important for the present pur- 
pose, though the second chapter may involve some diffi- 
culty as to its scope for States which have accepted the 
** Optional Clause *’; it is the third chapter, ‘ on arbitral 
settlement,’? which raises the fundamental issue. This 
chapter submits political disputes to a Court of Arbitration 
(tribunal arbitral) composed of five members, who are to 
apply the rules of law which are laid down for the Perma- 
nent Court in Article 38 of its constitution, and only if 
there exist no such rules applicable to the disputes, have 
authority to decide the case ex xquo et bono. Thus for 
political disputes we are asked to accept the same rules as 
those which apply to legal disputes, the only differences 
being (1) that the persons who apply the legal rules will 
not necessarily be skilled lawyers, (2) that when no legal 
rules apply, the five chosen persons have a general latitude 
of decision—the old ‘* equity ’’ of the *‘ length of the Lord 
Chancellor’s foot ’—which, by the way, if sometimes an 
unruly, was always (at any rate, after the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth) a legal member. And as to this latter 
difference, it may be observed that it is not easy to con- 
ceive a political dispute to which legal rules do not apply 
once a Court is told that it is to decide it legally; if State A 
has a political grievance against State B, the whole point 
is that the grievance is political—i.e., in the conception of 
State A, is not to be settled on legal lines. If it is insisted 
that the dispute is to be settled on legal lines, it will, I 
believe, always be found that there are legal rules applicable, 
even though the rule be only that the law recognizes, as 
an Anglo-Saxon lawyer would say, no “‘ cause of action,” 
and therefore supplies no remedy. It seems therefore very 
unlikely that the Court of five arbitrators will ever have a 
chance of deciding the matter ex xquo et bono. And if 
they were so to decide it in the existing conditions of 
national psychology, is it certain that the decision would 
be obeyed, and are we to put the forces of the British 
Commonwealth behind it? Is the experience of industrial 
arbitration encouraging on this point? Are not national 
disputes as envenomed as those of employers and 
employed? 

Further, what is the relation of this part of the 
** General Act ’? to the amendment to the Covenant pro- 
posed by the Committee which reported in May last. 
According to this amendment, members of the League 
bind themselves in political disputes to ‘‘ comply with the 
recommendations ”’ of a report by the Council, unanimous 
save for the disputants. Our Government is believed to 
favour the acceptance of this amendment—in spite of the 
serious objections which exist. If so, it will be necessary 
to propose some machinery to harmonize the obligations of 
the Covenant with those of the General Act. The Assembly 


‘Resolution of September 25th, 1928, includes a vague 


declaration on this subject, but it is not sufficient to prevent 
difficulties. 

Indeed, this resolution of the Assembly, which com- 
mends the General Act to the acceptance of all States, 
whether members of the League or not, is not the least 
unsatisfactory element of the whole problem. The resolu- 
tion emphasizes the duty of an international tribunal to 
respect rights established by treaties or derived from inter- 
national law; it thus underlines the legal character of the 
settlement which it proposes to the exclusion of such 
political powers as are given or suggested by Article 19 
of the Covenant of the League—that Article being in effect 
side-tracked. The same resolution includes a ‘‘ recognition ” 
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that rights belonging to States cannot be modified without 
their consent, and thus accepts without, I believe, any 
discussion, a theory of international law which, stated thus 
nakedly, is highly disputable, and which might be quoted by 
Bolshevik Russia in favour of the continuance of its 
sovereignty over Bessarabia.t It is not by insistence on 
the separate and individual authority of each member of 
the Family of Nations that we or our great-grandchildren 
will attain to the constitution and full membership of the 
Societas Maxima. The path of progress is in the direction 
of the diminution of the excessive claims of national 
** sovereignty,’’ not in their consecration. 

The settlement of Versailles is perhaps as good a settle- 
ment in many ways as earlier general arrangements; in 
some ways it is certainly better. But the peaceful revision 
of this settlement will in time be both desirable and 
possible politically, though that time is not yet. Why, then, 
establish a system which makes peaceful revision infinitely 
more difficult, if not impossible, by instituting as a final 
authority for the solution of disputes, not a legislature, not 
even a Council of States with powers of suggestion and 
persuasion, but a Court of rigid, positive law? True it is 
that it seems likely that other Governments, and in par- 
ticular the French—et pour cause—will accept the General 
Act and notably Chapter 8. But one Government, at any 
rate—that of Holland—has given the lead to a wiser policy 
by excluding that Chapter from its acceptance. Might it 
not be well for us to follow in an international matter of 
this kind the example of the compatriots of Grotius? 

Supporters of the General Act may perhaps challenge 
the critics to produce an alternative. If the challenge is 
understood as meaning that it is for critics to produce 
some other general and complete scheme for settling the 
international constitution of the world, it deserves no 
answer. It is an error to suppose that at every meeting 
of the Assembly of the League one must have some new 
** Star Turn,” some glittering theatrical appearance. You 
cannot build every year a new storey in the Heavenly 
Mansion. But if the challenge is simply to say what ought 
to be done if Chapter 3 of the General Act be allowed to 
go the way of the Protocol, my answer is :— 

** Wait and watch the working of the Optional Clause. 
It was well done to accept that clause, Let us see it in 
practical application. Our attitude towards it may even 
need some development. Prove the value of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact. If this Pact really secures peace it gives man- 
kind internationally what domestically came before an 
effective machinery for the redress of grievances. Take 
advantage of every chance of practical work. For example, 
accept the draft Convention of Financia] Assistance, and 
withdraw our insistence that this convention is only to 
come into force when there is a general agreement for the 
reduction of armaments—an insistence which may well be 
fatal to this very useful and practical convention. Help 
the procedure of conciliation. Give Time, the great healer 
of disquiets and mother of inventions, a chance to calm 
still further national feeling, and to allow the human race 
to realize the new conditions which material and moral 
science imposes. On these lines there is some chance that 
a durable constitution will emerge for the world, in which 
international disputes, having lost something of their 
bitterness, will prove amenable to methods of settlement 
which existing conditions do not allow us to organize fully, 
but which will go beyond the mere application of legal rules 
where what is sought is the amendment of the Law.” 





t+ Even taken at its face value, this theory has to interpret “ consent” 
in a sense which includes an acceptance extorted by force at the end of 
a war—i.e., under conditions which in municipal law are regarded as 
excluding any true “ consent.” 
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THE PALESTINE MANDATE 


HE Mandates Commission’s Report on _ the 

Palestine disturbances is accompanied by a British 

memorandum which, in its rather irritable tone, 
recalls Sir Austen Chamberlain’s onslaught in 1926 on the 
Commission’s famous questionnaire. As I do not want to 
sail under false colours, I think it right to make it clear 
at the outset that I am on the Council of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, and was one of its representatives at the 
Shaw Inquiry in Jerusalem. I cannot, therefore, pose 
as a detached observer, though in my comments on these 
documents I shall, of course, do my best to be fair and 
temperate. 

The Mandates Commission has been rebuked by a 
certain section of the Press as though criticism of a Man- 
datory Power were in itself a kind of lése majesté. It 
should be remembered that, in reporting on the disturbances 
in Palestine, the Mandates Commission was acting under 
the direct instructions of the League Council, which ex- 
pressly requested it to *‘ form an opinion as to the incidents 
in Palestine ; their immediate and more remote causes; the 
steps that have been taken to tranquillize the country; and 
the measures for the prevention of the recurrence of such 
events.’? The Commission’s plain duty was to form an 
opinion of its own, and not necessarily to endorse the views 
laid before it by the British representatives or embodied in 
the Shaw Report—all the more so when it turned out that 
on a number of important points the principal British 
representative, Dr. Shiels, was by no means in full accord 
with Sir Walter Shaw and his colleagues. 

No one who has studied the Shaw Report will deny, for 
example, that the impression created is that Jewish immi- 
gration is controlled by the Jewish Agency, that it has been 
grossly excessive, and that the results have been disastrous. 
Dr. Shiels is at pains to make it clear that (as is, of course, 
the case) immigration is regulated, and strictly regulated, 
by the Palestine Government. Having gone so far, he is 
bound to go further and to show that the regulation has 
been efficient. He accordingly lays stress on the difficulty 
of mathematical exactitude in such matters; contends that 
** considering the difficulties, the calculations have been 
remarkably successful ’?; points out that the boom years 
‘were followed by a slump in other countries, as in 
Palestine ’?; and observes that ** Palestine has recovered 
very much more quickly than other countries.”’ If this 
account of the matter is correct, the picture presented by 
the Shaw Report is plainly a caricature. Pressed on other 
passages of the Shaw Report, Dr. Shiels made such replies 
as these—they are all quotations from the official minutes : 
‘* He was not prepared to say that he accepted what the 
Shaw Commission said in respeet of this matter ’’; * he did 
not necessarily accept these statements as_ entirely 
accurate ’’; “‘ he thought that statement went too far’; 


_ * the British Government were examining these complaints, 


but no final opinion had yet been formed,’’ the complaints 
being Jewish complaints that certain categorical statements 
in the Report were wholly incorrect; *‘ he could not accept 
the statement in the Report that Palestine was unable to 
‘support a larger agricultural population unless methods of 
farming underwent a drastic change.’? In other words, Dr. 
Shiels, to all intents and purposes, frankly admitted that 
the Shaw Commission had committed itself to a variety of 
very definite conclusions on evidence which was quite insuffi- 
cient to warrant them. This was precisely the contention 
of the ** Jewish memorandum,”’ which is referred to without 
marked approbation in the Foreign Office reply. The 
memorandum was not merely an irresponsible expression 
of opinion. It was submitted on behalf of the Jewish 
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Agency constituted by the Mandate and recognized by the 
Mandatory Power; it was a reasoned attempt to prove that 
on a number of important matters the dogmatic findings of 
the Shaw Report were demonstrably unsupported by the 
evidence, as recorded in the official transcript or summarized 
in the Report itself; and if it offended, it was only in 
declining, as apparently Dr. Shiels himself declined, to 
accept the Shaw Report as infallible. 

The minutes of the proceedings show that the Commis- 
sion was dissatisfied (as well it might be) with the chapters 
of the Shaw Report dealing with land settlement and immi- 
gration; but these chapters are not referred to in its own 
Report, presumably because (the Shaw Commission having 
already passed judgment) the facts are now being investi- 
gated by Sir John Hope Simpson. With regard to the 
disturbances themselves, the Mandates Commission does 
not accept the finding that there was no premeditation on 
the part of the Arabs, nor does it accept ‘* the kindly judg- 
ment passed by the majority of the Commission of Inquiry 
upon the attitude of the Arab leaders.”? On both points 
the Commission disagrees with the Shaw Report and agrees 
with the Jewish memorandum and, it may be added, with 
the reservations of Mr. Snell. But in neither case is there 
any question of the Commission being influenced, as the 
British reply seems to suggest, by ex parte statements of 
fact ; it simply takes the view that the findings of the Shaw 
Report are not borne out by the evidence as set forth in 
the Report itself. The British memorandum goes on to 
complain of the adoption of ‘** ex parte statements reflecting 
on the conduct of His Majesty’s Government.”? Here also 
the allusion is obscure. On a number of questions con- 
nected with the Government’s handling of the disturbances 
the Commission does, it is true, make the same criticisms 
as the Jewish memorandum; but, curiously enough, these 
are, without exception, criticisms which are also made quite 
specifically in the Shaw Report... It was the Shaw Commis- 
sion which was the first to comment upon the Government’s 
failure to deal with incitements to violence in the Press; 
upon the inadequacy of its Intelligence Service; upon the 
unreliability of the local (as distinct from the British) police ; 
and, above all, on the reduction of the forces available for 
the maintenance of order below the margin of safety, with 
the result that in Jerusalem, with its mixed population of 
eighty thousand, on August 23rd, 1929, ‘* some seventy 
British police ”? (says the Shaw Report) ‘‘ were the only 
dependable force for the protection of the town.’? The 
Foreign Office memorandum is not quite fair to the Commis- 
sion in traversing its claim to have warned the Government 
against too drastic a reduction of the armed forces. It is 
true that in 1926, when the British garrison was withdrawn 
and (the cardinal error) the British gendarmerie was dis- 
banded, all the Commission actually said in its Report was 
that it ** does not doubt that the Mandatory Power will 
always have at its disposal local forces capable of prevent- 
ing any trouble.’? But the minutes of the same Session 
show that ‘‘ it was decided that the attention of the Man- 
datory Power should be drawn in the Report to the danger 
of not maintaining adequate local forces.”? The passage 
quoted from the Report was, and must surely have been 
known to be, merely a diplomatic paraphrase of this 
resolution. 

One of the most surprising paragraphs of the British 
memorandum is that in which the League Council is told 
that ‘‘ the Mandates Commission appear to have accepted 
the more extreme Jewish contentions regarding the meaning 
and object of the Mandate.’”? The only passage to which 
this can possibly refer is one in which the Commission 
observes that the Mandatory Power has undertaken to 
encourage the establishment of the Jewish National Home, 
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and that this may well be held to *‘ imply the adoption of 
a more active policy which would develop the country’s 
capacity to absorb immigrants in larger numbers without 
ill results.’ Why this should be regarded as an extreme 
view it is difficult to understand. The Balfour Declaration, 
which is embodied in the Mandate, expressly undertakes to 
facilitate the establishment of the National Home; and the 
Mandate itself is full of words like ‘“* facilitate’? and 
** encourage.”’ It is one thing to point out that the task is 
not an easy one, that the establishment of the National 
ifome is not the only object of the Mandate, and that the 
Government’s undertakings to the Jews must be reconciled 
with its duties to the Arabs; it is quite another thing to 
suggest that only an extremist would expect the plain 
language of the Mandate to be taken seriously. 

To criticize this not very felicitous memorandum is 
neither to deny the difficulties involved in the execution of 
the Mandate, nor to disparage the achievements—the very 
substantial achievements—which Great Britain has to her 
credit in Palestine. An Appendix to the memorandum 
enumerates an impressive list of measures taken during the 
past ten years for the social and economic advancement of 
all sections of the population. It is unquestionably true 
that in some directions solid progress has been made, and 
every sensible person will agree with Dr. Shiels in his protest 
against ‘* persistent criticism of officials who are doing their 
best in very difficult circumstances.’’ It is a pity that the 
Government has not shown a little more sympathy with 
the Jewish protest against the Shaw Report, many of whose 
findings its own representative, when pressed, proved 


unable to justify. LEONARD STEIN. 


IRELAND AND EMPIRE TRADE 


HE interest now being taken in ‘* Empire Free 

Trade ’? ideas in Ireland—even to the extent of 

having a full-dress debate on the subject in the Senate 
—may be useful to the British reader, as it is always of 
value to see how anything looks from the other side of the 
fence. Ireland’s interest is natural enough. She is a food- 
producing country whose produce goes almost entirely to 
the British market, and she has to meet intense competition 
from the dairy farms of Denmark and Holland, and from 
the cattle ranches of the Argentine. Consequently any 
move to restrict non-Empire food supplies is of importance 
to what has been termed England’s back garden. Possi- 
bilities of a wider market, when these powerful non-Empire 
competitors are shut out, might well have led to unthink- 
ing enthusiasm for the idea, but Irish comments have been 
distinguished by that cold realism which was apparently a 
feature of the recent by-election in the food-producing con- 
stituency of North Norfolk. There has been some talk about 
farmers making their fortunes by supplanting Denmark 
and the Argentine, about the country leaping forward and 
wiping out her adverse trade balance in a night. But no 
responsible journal or leader takes this view. To begin 
with, it is clearly recognized that the label ‘* Empire Free 
Trade ”’ is misleading. |The Government Party weekly 
journal (July 12th) says :— 


oc 


. . we do not think that there is one of the Dominions 
which would consent to the establishment of Free Trade 
with Great Britain or with any of the other Dominions. 
The sole possible exception is New Zealand. Both on 
political and economic grounds South Africa will con- 
tinue to impose tariffs to assist in the development of 
manufacturing industry. The same remark applies to 
the Saorstat. On economic, if not on political, grounds 
Canada and Australia will continue to make full use of 
the tariff weapon. In view of these facts, talk about 
Empire Free Trade seems somewhat ridiculous. The 
truth is, however, that those who are conducting the 
propaganda in Great Britain use the word Free Trade 
merely for the purpose of making an effective catch-cry. 


B 
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. . . What those who, in Great Britain, are preaching 
Empire Free Trade really hope to achieve is a wide 
extension of the system of Imperial preferences.” 


The tendency in the Free State has been to eliminate 
such preferences. They still exist in connection with the 
McKenna duties, and apply also to confectionary and 
woollen fabrics. But they have been dropped as regards 
sugar, tobacco, and other articles. The position is that 
Ireland is not greatly concerned with inter-Commonwealth 
trade as such. She is concerned with the British market, 
which is a different matter. If, for instance, the Irish Free 
State is expected to bar out Argentine maize—of which 
she imports a huge quantity for feeding stuffs—in order 
to obtain a greater share of the British market, she will 
want to know just how far her obligations can be offset by 
benefits under such a scheme. Her preferences given to 
British goods are intended to help her in Britain, hence the 
sacrifice of sugar (she has her own beet sugar industry) 
and the retention of preference for British woollens. What 
Free State opinion recognizes is that if and when Britain 
is ready to tax Danish butter and bacon and Argentine beef 
the possibility of a trade agreement between Britain and 
the Free State will arise. This must be on a basis of quid 
pro quo. No informed opinion expects Britain to reward 
Ireland as a wayward daughter of the Empire by throw- 
ing open the door without conditions. Those who support 
closer Imperial relations from a sentimental or political 
viewpoint are discounted as fully as those who would 
spurn the Saxon shilling for Irish produce. Ireland is 
ready to strike a shrewd bargain—as one might expect 
from tight-fisted farmers—and is now busy exploring the 
ground. On a reciprocity basis Ireland has a strong case, 
for while Great Britain is the best customer of the Free 
State, the Free State is also—per head of population—a 
good customer of Great Britain. In 1929, the Free State 
purchased more than £36,000,000 worth of British goods. 
In that year, Denmark bought £10,671,000 worth, though 
she sold Britain goods to the value of £56,179,000. The 
journal mentioned sums up the Irish view as follows :— 

‘* We believe that the British could not impose taxes 
of the kind indicated without sharpening and steadying 
the demand for our products in England and without 
improving, fractionally, at any rate, the prices which 
they would fetch. If we can make an agreement with 
Great Britain which would give us a steadier and better 
market for our agricultural goods, it would be worth 
our while giving the British an opportunity of maintain- 
ing and perhaps increasing their export of manufactured 
goods.”’ 

This, the British consumer will note, means higher 
prices ‘* fractionally ’? or otherwise. That is to be his 
sacrifice. On Ireland’s side there is the prospect of more 
definite encouragement of British manufactures. So far this 
has not taken the form of a proposal to drop import duties 
on British manufactured goods. It is hardly likely that 
after the tremendous efforts Ireland has made to encourage 
industry she will suddenly reverse engines, drop her tariff 
barriers, and allow goods from British factories to swamp 
her home market. No party in Ireland dare propose such 
a course, not even in exchange for a much bigger and surer 
outlet for home agricultural produce. Empire Free Traders 
must be hopelessly impractical if they expect it. The 
margin of discussion centres round the amount of British 
manufactures which can be taken without injuring the 
growing industries, and how far Britain can give a prefer- 
ence to Irish cattle and dairy produce in exchange. This 
is far from Empire Free Trade. It is, too, a simple fact that 
the Free State competes with New Zealand, Canada, 
Australia, and even Northern Ireland in the British market. 
Empire Unity does not enter into the Free State calcula- 
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tians at all. Whatever arrangements are made, could be 
made quite as easily under an Import Board policy as 
under the Empire Free Trade banner. All the Irish parties 
are Protectionist. Fianna Fail (De Valera’s group) con- 
tains advocates of economic isolation, and it looks forward 
to the time when Ireland will be self-sufficient. But the 
idea of preferential arrangements to benefit the Irish farmer 
should certainly appeal to them, for they detest the pure 
word of Adam Smith. When Mr. McGilligan attends the 
Economic Conference in October he will have the concrete 
realities of the Irish economic situation in mind. 

He has himself explained in the Seanad debate the 
governing considerations that will influence him. Ireland 
cannot make a bargain, he announced, if we are to drop our 
development of Irish industry. We would jump at an 
agreement which would give preference to our agricultural 
produce while leaving us free to impose tariffs on manufac- 
tured goods. It will be necessary to compromise, and he 
is fully prepared to bargain. He spoke of the various tariff 
blocs now being formed—the American bloc, the European 
bloc, and the British Commonwealth bloc—and the benefits 
which might be derived from having Free State produce 
labelled as Commonwealth rather than as foreign. Nebulous 
as the whole idea of closer relations is at present, the Irish 
attitude may be defined as one of readiness—even eagerness 
—to respond to practical suggestions. 

From an Irish angle one important point is that in 
recent years by means of grading butter and eggs, better 
transport, and improved quality, the Free State farmer 
has set himself the task of beating his competitors in the 
British market by the merit of his goods. The Dairy Pro- 
duce Act of 1924 has helped in this. The attempt is to 
lessen the gap between prices of Danish and Irish produce. 
In 1928 the difference between the average prices was 13s. 
acwt. In 1929 the margin was narrowed by 5s., though 
prices have slumped in general. And while in 1929 Free 
State Creamery butter was 5s. a cwt. below New Zealand, 
this year it is either on a level or slightly above it. Ireland 
is handicapped because she has no winter supply of butter. 
For three or four months she loses touch with her English 
customers. Denmark maintains a constant uniform supply 
as also do her Empire competitors. It is a question of 
winter feeding, and Preference has not much bearing on 
this. In the bacon and cattle trades, methods of inspec- 
tion have also been introduced. Better breeding of cattle 
—the elimination of scrub bulls—ways of improving stock 
which the Danes have used with conspicuous success are 
now being tried. These new efficiency methods are of 
recent date in Ireland. The Government has worked hard 
to enforce them. The Associated Creameries, Ltd., has co- 
ordinated marketing and improved transport. If com- 
petition is relaxed there may be a slackening of effort, for 
the more inefficient farmer grumbles at the new ways. The 
margin of inefficiency may increase, and this would soon 
tell against the reputation of Irish produce. As against 
this, it must be remembered that the Free State would still 
have to compete on equal terms with other Commonwealth 
producers. At present Irish butter constitutes less than 
one-tenth of the total British supply. 

In general the keener the competition the greater 
chance the British consumer would have of getting the 
best quality goods at the lowest prices. That Free Trade 
argument remains sound. Already Irish farmers are count- 
ing on higher prices if the new policy is accepted. If the 
British consumer forgoes advantages of price and possibly 
quality, he will want to be sure that definite advantages 
to British manufactures are being given in exchange. That 
is his demand. If Ireland admits a greater volume of 
British manufactures she wants to be assured of a greater 
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share of the British market for produce. The adjustment 
of these points of view in a realist fashion is one of the 


tasks of the Empire trade movement. 
R. M. Fox. 


A MANDATE FOR BRITAIN? 


DEAFENED and dazed by the clamour from ‘party rostrums, 
Bored and bewildered by choice between rival nostrums 
(Tariffs, and doles, and import boards, and the rest 
of it); 
Sick of the muddles made by our ruling factions, 
Knowing there’s no appeal from their wildest actions, 
Surely, say I, mandated folk have the best of it. 


Would that we too were ruled by administrations 
‘hosen and supervised by the League of Nations, 
Pledged in honour to govern us well and wisely; 
Kept in awe by an annual inquisition ; 
Bound, each year, to prove to the dread Commission 
How they have kept to the Mandate’s terms precisely ! 


Gladly I’d part with my ‘* freedom ”’ and “ rights ”’— 
pursuing, 
Free from all care, the things that are worth the doing 
(Tramping the Weald and getting my verses written) ; 
Gladly I’d leave the privilege and enjoyment 
Of dealing with little matters like unemployment 
To the noble Power that took a Mandate for Britain ! 
MacFLECKNOE. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
SIR EDWARD GRIGG 


Sir,—Now that we have been able to obtain a copy of 
Sir Edward Grigg’s speech of July 10th we must express to 
vou our surprise at the vicious anonymous attack upon him 
published in THE Nation of August 23rd. The speech in 
question was an ordinary gubernatorial survey, except for 
the last section in which, in recording the frequent changes 
in Downing Street policy in recent years, he did not conceal 
his dislike for its latest phase as set forth in the Passfield 
declarations. It is, doubtless, incorrect for any Governor 
to express publicly his dislike for a pclicy which it is his 
business to carry into effect—though instances of such indis- 
cretion are numerous. But, in our view, a restrained and 
by no means intemperate expression of his views in what 
was tantamount to a farewell speech by a Governor on the 
point of retirement, certainly does not merit the bitter 
onslaught of your anonymous contributor. 

Sir Edward Grigg will shortly be back at home and will 
be free to defend himself. Nor are we sufficiently well 
acquainted with East African politics to express any opinion 
about the controversy over policy which is the real reason 
for your critic’s attack. We would only say that he does 
not seem to realize that the core of Sir Edward Grigg’s 
policy, as we understand it, is to build up a real sense of 
responsibility for native well-being and progress in the immi- 
grant European community by allowing them to share, in 
some measure, with Great Britain, the responsibility for 
governing the native peoples. No doubt two opinions can 
be held about this policy, though we fail to see what other 
course is open to Great Britain, unless she is prepared, 
where real differences emerge, to impose her own policy on 
the white community by force of arms. (To-day, she does 
not keep in East Africa a single European soldier.) 

After a not inconsiderable experience of Africa and its 
problems we would plead for a temperate and judicial spirit 
in dealing with the extraordinary difficulties of the East 
African situation. Not the least important of the factors 
which led both to the present unfortunate position of both 
black and white in South Africa and to the Anglo-Boer War 
of 1899, was the inability of civilized opinion in Great Britain 
and in South Africa to come to an understanding about the 
problem and how it should be handled. The principal 
elements producing this estrangement were the extreme 
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Exeter Hall pro-native elements in England on the one hand 
who could only see in the white South African a slave driver 
and a cruel exploiter, and the ‘‘ man on the spot ’’ in Africa 
on the other hand who, being up against the practical diffi- 
culties of local life, came to regard the Aborigines Protection 
Society and their followers as ignorant and malicious con- 
spirators against his own freedom and progress. The 
greatest danger in the East African situation to-day, as it 
was in South Africa in earlier days and in the United States 
both before the Civil War and after it during the reconstruc- 
tion by carpet-baggers, is the growth of that bitter and 
intemperate spirit on both sides which, both in Africa and 
the United States has bedevilled the best hopes of native and 
negro from the start. It is a spirit which was manifest in 
the article which you published, but fortunately entirely 
absent from the Hilton-Young Report. The sessions of the 
Joint Committee of Parliament which are to take place this 
autumn will afford an admirable opportunity for bringing 
all kinds of East African and British opinion into touch with 
one another, and we shall be greatly surprised if, at the end 
of its deliberations, public opinion will not have realized, 
both in England and in Africa, that extremist counsels, how- 
ever logical and sincere, are fatal to the best interests of 
white and black alike.—Yours, &c., R. H. BRANb. 


LOTHIAN. 
London. 
September ist, 1930. 


GOLD, THE ARBITER OF DESTINY 


S1r,—I have read with great interest the article with the 
above title by Sir Josiah Stamp which appeared in your 
issue of the 30th ult. Equally with Sir Josiah I was much 
interested in the memorandum of Sir Henry Strakosch on 
‘“Gold and the Price Level,’ which appeared in the 
Economist of July 5th. I am bound to state that I did not 
agree with the conclusion of Sir Henry that ‘‘ the fall in 
the general level of commodity prices . . . owes its origin 
to an inadequate supply of currency and credit.’’ The 
first serious fall in prices took place in the latter part of 
1920. It may have been hastened by the cessation of further 
inflation, but the contraction of the currency was subsequent 
to the fall in prices, and was not the direct cause of it. I 
know of no inadequate supply of credit being denied to those 
who were qualified to demand it, and certainly the figures 
of the banks throughout the world do not confirm the state- 
ment. Sir Josiah is surely unduly pessimistic when he 
threatens us with ‘‘ the worst danger that eight years ago 
any of us could have feared, more sinister in its possibili- 
ties for evil, and finding us internationally, relatively 
helpless, drifting, with aggravating factors, such as the con- 
tinual demonetization of silver, still further into economic 
disaster.”’ This doleful picture in the imagination of Sir 
Josiah is apparently due to his fear of a scarcity of gold as 
the basis of credit. May I point out to him that the great 
fall in commodity prices makes gold-mining more profitable, 
and this is already reflected in the improvement in the prices 
of gold-mining shares. The fall in commodity prices was 
long overdue, and the high prices were largely the result of 
the unsound finance and inflation of the war _ period. 
Stability is what is wanted, and it cannot now be far away. 
When it arrives, we shall go forward again, and the disaster 
anticipated by Sir Josiah need never occur. No doubt 
certain things are necessary to bring about a recovery in 
the general situation, particularly retrenchment and all 
avoidance of waste, &c., &c., but these things depend on a 
number of other factors, such as a change of Government 
and more skilful handling of our finances.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. MAson. 

September 1st, 1930. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


S1r,—Mrs. Hubback’s contribution on the subject of 
Maternal Mortality in your last issue is very interesting. 
But it is open to question whether she gets anywhere near 
the true causes of the high death-rate amongst mothers in 
England. 

She is of the opinion, apparently, that the whole matter 
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is one of medical care. But in 1910 the death-rate in child- 
birth was more than 30 per cent. lower than it is now. 
Does Mrs. Hubback, then, maintain that some twenty years 
ago the medical conditions were better than they are now? 
If not, what is her explanation of the worsening in the 
mortality rate during this period? 

It is obvious that some factor is at work which has 
nothing to do with medical care. For example, in Italy, 
where the hygienic factors are not good, the rate of mor- 
ality in childbirth ig about half what it is in England. 
In the New England States of America, where the medical 
care is of the highest order, the rate is very high—I believe 
the highest in the world. 

Is it not highly probable that Havelock Ellis was right 
when he suggested that the contemporary masculinization of 
women, the attempt to base their whole education and occu- 
pation on masculine ideas and aims, is responsible for some 
part, at any rate, of the (apparently) growing unfitness of 
women for maternity? 

Not only is there a vast deal of medical evidence pointing 
in this direction (some of which I quote in my work, 
‘* Woman and Society ’’), but it is the simple, common sense 
of the matter. Educate and occupy women as if they were 
men, and it is possible for them to be successful as men, 
but they will be unsuccessful as women. After all, you 
cannot have it both ways.—Yours, &c., 

MEYRICK BOOTH. 

182, Icknield Way, Letchworth. 


ITALIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to some 
obvious misstatements in Signor Luigi Villari’s letter 
published in your issue of August 16th? He speaks of 
Italians having been persecuted in the Trentino by the old 
Austrian Government. Would he kindly state which perse- 
cutions he means, and state definite facts which happened 
before 1914? I know that during the war, when the district 
in question as a war area was under military rule, personal 
rights of citizens were now and then disregarded by the 
officers in command. He must, of course, also exclude cases 
against persons who wanted to break off this part of the 
country from Austria, which, as the case was, meant high 
But sound like persecution when every 
Italian-speaking Austrian had every opportunity of elemen- 
tary and secondary education in his mother-tongue, when 
every post in the Army or Civil Service was open to him, 
when even an Italian faculty of Law at Rovereto was 
promised to the Italians, which was not opened only because 
the Italians wanted it in Trieste where the Austrian Govern- 
ment did not think it wise to have it on account of the likeli- 
hood of public disorder considering the Slav minority in this 
city? Is it persecution when Italian students of this univer- 
sity were allowed to answer questions at examinations in 
Italian when they did not speak enough German to express 
themselves to their advantage? 

In any case it might be better when the present Italian 
Government’s attitude towards its not-Italian-speaking 
citizens is considered, to compare it with another new State 
which is undoubtedly a national State, perhaps even more 
so than Italy, than with an Empire in which a majority 
thought it necessary to strengthen its position by 
denationalizing minorities. Such a State is the present 
Austrian republic where, as Signor Villari is perhaps not 
aware, quite a number of Czechs live in Vienna, Slovenes in 
Carinthia, Croats and Magyars in the Burgenland. Besides, 
these minorities were not included in Austria by a wilful 
act of the Government, as the Germans south of the Brenner 
or the Slavs in the Karst mountains were in Italy. The 
Slovenes in Carinthia voted for Austria in the plebiscite, the 
Croats, Czechs, and Magyars live scattered among a German- 
speaking population, and therefore could not be excluded 
from Austria. Austria’s obligation towards them is certainly 
smaller from a moral standpoint than that of Italy towards 
citizens who had to join her through the wish of the Italian 
Government to have better strategic frontiers. Probably it 
is not generally known that all these ‘* negligible ’’ minori- 
ties in Austria have their elementary schools supported by 
the State and have full right to open more elementary schools 
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or secondary schools on their own account. How does this 
fact compare with the closing of all German elementary 
schools south of the Brenner, and with making even private 
instruction in German punishable if given by somebody other 
than a parent? 

If the Italian policy aims not to camouflage the 
‘‘ blackest point of the peace treaties ’’ (the present Italian 
frontiers) in course of time, by denationalizing the minori- 
ties, it is simply vexation. But, I am afraid, no Italian 
vindicating the policy of his Government will ever concede 
this.—Yours, &c., 

KaRL BRUNNER. 
Innsbruck, Rennweg 24. 


THE DOCTRINE OF HELL 


Sir,—I am glad to read that Mr. Lindsay S. Garrett 
views my remarks as being on the whole sensible enough, 
but note he cannot agree that the Doctrine of Hell must 
necessarily enter into religious teaching. It is evident I 
have not made myself clear on this point. By the Doctrine 
of Hell I do not mean teaching involving hell in the sense 
of vindictive punishment or indeed in any minatory or 
punitive sense. I simply refer to a state and an environ- 
ment towards which an utterly selfish person naturally 
gravitates. I mean that an individual who rejects the good, 
the true, and the beautiful, creates his own hell and brings 
upon himself a consequence of suffering. There is a bill 
to be paid for the wilful error of our ways, and we need to 
be reminded of it.—Yours, &c., 

VIATOR. 


Sir,--Having spent the last fortnight motoring on the 
Continent, I have only just seen THE Nation of August 16th, 
in Which I observe that this correspondence was then 
flourishing, and hope that I may not be too late to make 
one further contribution to it. 

The attitude of some of your modernist correspondents, 
and particularly of Mr. Lindsay S. Garrett, who refers to me 
rather unkindly as a humorist—is, in one respect at least, 
remarkable. They are willing to accept, with suitable reser- 
vations, the notion of the eternal torture, or punishment, of 
the wicked—for the doctrine of ‘ hell,’ if words have any 
ineaning, cannot be less than that—but are horrified and 
even shocked by the idea of the saints rejoicing at the sight 
of it. ‘* That any of the Fathers,’’ writes Mr. Garrett, 
‘should have openly contemplated the distress of the 
damned as a spectacle of felicity to the blest is a skeleton 
in the cupboard of Christian thought and feeling, which the 
loval would fain conceal.’’ ‘How interesting is that word 
‘openly’! If only the Fathers had contemplated their 
approaching felicity on the sly ; if they had maintained a 
decent reserve on the subject! But they were shamelessly 
outspoken. They made, as we say, no bones about it. They 
regarded this privilege of rejoicing at the horrid sight of 
hell as a tradition of the saints ; and St. Thomas Aquinas, 
with his high authority and admirable precision of thought, 
has expressed it in language too clear to be mistaken. That 
quotation from him which I gave in my original article 
about the ‘‘ perfect view ’’ has become almost hackneyed, so 
that even if Dr. Coulton had not been indulging in his incon- 
venient habit of investigation, it would have been very diffi- 
cult to keep this skeleton, as Mr. Garrett calls it, securely 
locked in its cupboard. No-doubt it is all rather awkward. 
I am sorry for Mr. Garrett. But now that the skeleton, so to 
speak, is out, would it not be well for him to look over some 
of the other contents of his cupboard, and especially the 
main doctrine out of which the trouble arose? 

The idea of Christ coming on clouds to judge the world 
is, as he truly says, scriptural, and therefore presumably 
to be accepted—‘' no matter how unacceptable to the world 
at large ’’—and to remit all punishment after death would 
be, so he thinks, ‘‘ to abrogate His dominion over the world 
He has made.’’ So we are to continue to retain this doc- 
trine of eternal punishment, and to frighten the timid with 
the obscure horror of the thought—for we are to maintain, 
as I gather, ‘‘a masterly reserve ’’ upon the nature of the 
retribution—in order to vindicate Christ’s dominion over the 
world. And yet modern people, so we are told, are deter- 
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mined that ‘‘ mercy and not mere justice shall be the leading 
attribute of the God they worship.” 

But where is the mercy, apart from all question of 
justice, in the notion of the eternal torture of the wicked ; 
and does anyone suppose that if I and my friends are to 
suffer the pains of hell on account of our unorthodox 
opinions—while the Fathers of the Church rejoice at the con- 
templation of our torments—it will alleviate our distress to 
know that a few Modernists are refusing to join in the 
general felicity? I call the gnat and the camel to witness 
that it will do nothing of the kind.—Yours, &c., 

ONE OF THE UNORTHODOX. 


BULL-FIGHTING REFORMS 


Srr,—The comments in THE Nation of August 23rd on 
the new bull-fighting regulations in Spain seem to me to 
be in need of Some qualification. The return of the 
handerillas de fuego is deplorable, but it is only fair to add 
that they were only used occasionally on exceptionally tame 
bulls. The remark that ‘‘ fresh torments will be inflicted on 
some eight thousand bulls a year ’’ is not only an exaggera- 
tion, but a flagrant misstatement. The fire-darts were used 
as a vote of censure on the breeder, and it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that they will be used on every bull 
fought. 

The use of padded coats (petos) for the horses, intro- 
duced during the dictatorship, seems to me a doubtful 
reform. They certainly protect the horses somewhat, and save 
the spectators the sight of blood and entrails, but I would 
rather a horse were killed outright than wounded a number 
of times. The petos also have the disadvantages of 
endangering the lives of the picadors, and of rendering the 
bull more dangerous and difficult in the later sections of 
the fight. 

Lastly, I would add that the present Government of 
Spain is not a constitutional monarchy. Elections have not 
vet been held, since the fall of Primo, and the censorship 
of the Press continues.—Yours, c., 

EpwarD M. WILSON. 

Residencia de Estudiantes, Madrid. 


WHAT THE SOLDIER SANG 

Simr,—In the review which you kindly give of ‘‘ Songs 
and Slang of the British Soldier, 1914-1918 °’ (of which, by 
the way, a new and enlarged edition is now published) Mr. 
Frederick Heath complains, as some other critics have done, 
that many of the songs, words, and phrases are not peculiar 
to the soldier nor originated in the War. May I very 
respectfully make this plea? 

If a future generation should ask what songs were sung, 
what words and phrases were in universal use throughout 
our armies, surely this book goes far to supply the answer. 
No matter what their origin, these were the songs they sang, 
these were the favourite expressions during that unnatural 
life. ; 

Another point is this. To the vast majority of vounz 
men, who, like the two compilers of the book, joined the 
Army in their inexperienced youth, songs, words, and 


phrases were new, and are associated in their minds solely 


with their Army life. But for some ugly words in too 
common use, the contents of the book would have been 
unknown to them. 

I am one of the elders, and was not in the Army, and 
there is scarcely a song in the collection which is not wholly 
new to me. 

One great value of the book is its evidence of the fertility 
of spontaneous invention. Half the songs at least arose 
from local and temporary conditions.—Yours, c., 

WILSON BENINGTON. 

30, Museum Street, W.C.1. 

August 29th, 1930. 


A GROSS SCANDAL 


S1r,—I have seldom read anything which filled me with 
greater horror and disgust than the statement made by 
Dr. C. J. Bond at the Modern Churchmen’s Conference 
(Day News, August 22nd, page 3, col. 4), to the effect that 
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a certain statutory committee had insisted upon certain 
blind young couples in their care undergoing ‘“ steriliza- 
tion’’ as a preliminary to marriage ; the alternative being 
that the young people would be discharged from their em- 
ployment (i.e., doomed to starvation). Every decent person 
in the kingdom ought to rise up in horrified protest. It 
will be observed that it is not contended that the children 
of such marriages would be necessarily ‘inferior’ on 
‘‘eugenic’’ grounds. The idea is that the parents, on 
account of poverty—itself the result of the terrible infliction 
of blindness—might be unable to bring them up properly 
without assistance! Hence it comes to this: that poverty 
is to be ‘‘ punished "’ by a deprivation, not only of the most 
elementary rights of citizenship, but of the most elementary 
rights of tife itself. A more terrible example of official 
tyranny—apart from its obscenity—has never been exposed 
to the light of day. 

This thing must be scotched, nay, killed outright, at once. 
Otherwise there is no knowing to what lengths our scientific 
Torquemadas (themselves the victims of sadistic tendencies, 
one is tempted to think) may go.—Yours, &c., 


A. Roo, 
Worthing. 
August 26th, 1930. 


LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS 


Srr,—As I am writing the life of Lord Alfred Douglas, I 
should be most obliged by the loan of any letters or persona! 
reminiscences. They should be sent to me at 13, Argyle 
Square, London, W.C.1. All documents will be copied and 
promptly returned.—Yours, &c., 

PATRICK BRAYBROOKE. 

13, Argyle Square, W.C.1. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
CHINESE SKULL 


By PROFESSOR E. W. MacBRIDE, F.R.S. 


N December, 1929, there was discovered in a cave in 
the hills near Pekin a human skull. The discovery was 
loudly advertised as the bringing to light of another link 
in the supposititious chain which connects our race with 
their hypothetical simian ancestors. We propose to glance 
briefly at the evidence for the existence of this chain, and 
then to see what position the Chinese skull occupies in it. 

It has become a commonplace to believe that man has 
been ‘* evolved ’? from an ape-like ancestor, but few have 
considered exactly what the word “‘ evolve ”’ really means, 
and still fewer what is the actual evidence of the origin of 
the human race. 

The word “* evolve ”’ only means ‘* grow.’? When we 
say that one form of being has ‘* evolved ”’ out of another, 
we mean that certain descendants of the parent species have 
changed in their powers of ‘* growth,’’ as generation suc- 
ceeded generation, until they have become so different from 
their cousins who have remained unchanged that they can 
be regarded as a distinct species. As to ‘* why ”? they have 
changed we shall consider later on. 

Now as evolution is admittedly a very slow process, it 
is impossible to obtain any direct evidence of its occurrence, 
for the amount of evolution that would be accomplished 
during a human life would be infinitesimal. All evidence 
must be indirect and circumstantial, and it depends on 
personal idiosyncracy how far any particular piece of such 
evidence weighs with an individual. In the enthusiasm 
generated by the controversy which raged round Darwin’s 
books in the nineteenth century any general likeness in 
structure between two animals was regarded as proof of 
community of descent, and old text books of zoology are 
filled with fantastic hypotheses as to how one animal 
** might ’? have evolved out of another. All sorts of won- 
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derful variations were regarded as possible, such as the 
conversion of the alimentary tract into the central canal of 
the spinal cord, and the limits of possibility depended only 
on the limits of faith on the part of the theorist. 

Closer study of the animal kingdom and especially of 
the way in which animals live and work, as opposed to 
the way in which they are built, has led to a much more 
rigorous standard cf evidence, and in practice there are 
three sources of information as to the course of evolution, 
and three only, which are relied on. These are (1) the com- 
parison with one another of closely allied species and races; 

2) the so-called ** lineage series ’? in paleontology, i.e., the 
comparison with one another of fossils of the same general 
kind which occur in the same locality in strata lying one 
over the other; (3) the life history of the individual as it 
grows from the egg to the adult. This history we have 
reason to regard as a shortened and blurred history of the 
race. 

We shall give one example from the lower animals of 
each kind of evidence before we consider the special case 
of man. (1) It has been shown that every wide-ranging 
species is divided into local races, which are mutually 
fertile when crossed with each other, but are nevertheless 
distinguishable from one another by slight traits of appear- 
ance and habit. Thus a certain lizard (Chalcides ocellatus) 
is found in Morocco with well-developed limbs and com- 
paratively short body. This species can be traced round the 
whole coast of Northern Africa, and down the eastern side to 
Somaliland. As we pass eastwards its shape gradually 
changes, till in Somaliland it approximates in shape to a 
snake with a long body and very feeble limbs. If only the 
two extreme ends of the species were preserved and the 
intermediate portions wiped out, these ends would un- 
doubtedly be regarded as distinct species. (2) In the English 
chalk there is found embedded the remains of a creature 
known as the “ heart-urchin,’? and on the whole similar 
to the marine organism still living which is known by the 
same name. This animal occurs all round our coasts buried 
in the sands of our beaches from which it can be dug at low 
tide. It is a distant ally of the common sea-urchin; like 
its relative it possesses a shelly skeleton beset with spines, 
but it is shaped like a heart, and the mouth is on the under 
surface fay in front and is slit-like, whilst the anus is at 
the pointed end. Now in the chalk the older heart-urchins 
have the mouth in the centre of the under surface, and it 
is circular as it is in the ordinary sea-urchin. As we pro- 
ceed upwards the specimens show the mouth pressed further 
and further forward towards the front edge and becoming 
more and more slit-like in form, yet successive forms are 
so close to each other that it is impossible to draw 


any hard-and-fast line between the two of them. 
Everyone who has studied such a “ lineage series ” 
is convinced that in them we have the actual 


history of the transformation or “‘ evolution of species ”’ 
before us. (3) The young forms of many animals present 
the most amazing likenesses to the adult forms of other 


animals. Thus the young form of the common crab which 
is called ‘* Megalopa ”’ is to all intents and purposes a small 
lobster. The young form is not always free-living; some- 


times it is hidden away in an egg-shell or in the womb of 
the mother, and still these wonderful likenesses are seen; 
thus the chick within the egg when three days old shows 
open gill slits like those of a fish. On an enormous bulk 
of evidence such as this is founded the theory first enunciated 
by Haeckel] that ‘* the individual in its development from 
the egg recapitulates the history of the race.”’ 

When we now turn to examine the evidence for the 
evolution of man, we find that the first two sources fail 
us almost completely. Humankind, as everyone knows, is 
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divided into various types distinguished from one another 
by physical and mental traits, but none of these traits take 
us appreciably nearer a non-human ancestor. All men 
from the highest to the lowest walk upright, use articulate 
speech to communicate with one another, and live in 
organized societies held together by rules, the so-called 
tabus, and all make tools. The animals supposed to be most 
nearly related to man are at best semi-quadrupedal, they 
communicate with each other by grunts and cries, and none 
make tools. Those who have watched the antics of the 
baboons on ** Monkey-hill ”? in the Zoological Gardens or 
witnessed the celebrated chimpanzees’ tea-party will be 
most impressed by the enormous gap which separates man 
from his nearest relatives. 

The study of fossils leaves us nearly as badly in the 
lurch. No remains of man or of his tools antedate the last 
great Ice period. As we search in the gravels and clays 
left by the retreating ice-sheet and in the caves of that 
date we find remains of man’s tools, and these certainly 
show a progressive improvement as we approach modern 
times. The remains of skulls and other bones are sur- 
prisingly few, and those found are as fully advanced in 
structure as those of modern men. Most of them would not 
disgrace a modern European; a few of them are more akin 
to those of the Esquimaux, Negroes, and Bushmen. Only 
when we fall back on the evidence derivable from life- 
history or development do we get tangible evidence of the 
growth of the human body out of a lower form. The baby 
within the womb of the mother has a short but unmistak- 
able tail. The new-born baby has greater strength in its 
arms than its legs, and its shanks are curved and its soles 
turn inwards just like those of an ape—an arrangement 
obviously adapted for climbing trees. 

The great Ice Epoch, however, was not a period of 
uninterrupted cold. It had four great phases of intense 
cold separated by milder interludes. These four periods, 
beginning with the earliest, are termed the Gunz, Mindel, 
Reiss, and Wurm Epochs respectively. The number of 
years since the Wurm Epoch was at its height in Sweden 
has been exactly measured and is found to be 16,000. How 
long the cold lasted we do not know, but when we go back to 
the gravels accumulated in the milder interlude which pre- 
ceded the Wurmian cold, we find in them remains of 
roughly chipped human tools and a few skulls which are 
quite different from those of any known human race. The 
first of these was found in the Neanderthal, a river-gorge 
near Dusseldorf, and so the men to whom these skulls 
belonged are usually termed the Neanderthal race. Huxley 
hailed them as real intermediates between men and apes. 
The skull he examined was low-browed, with great bony 
eyebrow ridges like those seen in apes’ skulls, but only the 
upper part of it was preserved, and the brain-cavity seemed 
to be small. The teeth also were peculiar in being hollow 
owing to the possession throughout life of large pulp 
cavities. About thirty years afterwards, a number of similar 
skulls with, in some cases, the entire skeleton preserved 
were found in a cave at Le Moustier in the South of France. 
This second discovery showed that Huxley was in some 
ways mistaken. For the Mousterian skulls were found to be 
rather bigger than those of the average European of to-day, 
only they were carried differently; they drooped between 
the shoulders, and therefore the muscles of the great bull- 
neck were attached higher up on the skull than they are in 
a European, and left their impress there, and hence 
Huxley’s mistake. The thigh bones were slightly curved, 
showing that their owners moved with a shufiling gait and 
did not hold themselves quite upright. Moreover, in the 
only foot preserved the big toe was widely divaricated from 
the others as in the foot of an ape. 
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All these are ape-like characters—and yet we have to 
remember the big brain, and the astounding fact that the 
Mousterian skeletons were found buried in graves, sur- 
rounded by the tools which the deceased used in life. Thus 
we see that Neanderthal man believed in the survival of the 
soul, and the gap which separated his mind from that of 
the ape was not appreciably narrower than the gap between 
the ape-mind and that of modern man. 

The strongly marked characters of this race enable it 
to be recognized from mere fragments of skulls, or even 
isolated teeth. Thus it has been traced to the Channel 
Islands, to Krapina in Austria, and to Palestine. The 
Chinese skull Sinanthropus really belongs to the same 


race. It is true that in some minor matters it 
appears to be even more primitive than the other 
Neanderthal skulls; for a certain small outgrowth of 


the ear-bone known as the mastoid process is larger than 
in any other human skull. This, according to Professor 
Elliot-Smith, means that its possessor had a large movable 
external ear. In other respects, however, the familiar 
Neanderthaloid characters of the low crown and huge eye- 
brow ridges stand out unmistakably. It was found 
embedded in a block of hard freshwater limestone, from 
which it has to be carefully chipped out. To judge from 
the bones of the mammals associated with it it is probably 
older than the original Neanderthal skull, and may belong 
to the period between the second and third cold periods, 
or even to that between the first and second . From these 
levels in Europe no skulls have been recovered, but stone 
tools have been found showing that human beings lived 
then—a time which can hardly be less than 300,000 years 
ago. 

Now if we put down on a map the places where 
Neanderthal skulls have been found we find them stretching 
in a belt across Europe and Central Asia from the shores of 
the Atlantic to those of the Pacific. In the warmer period 
(Miocene) which preceded the Ice Epoch, when neither the 
Alps nor the Himalayas had as yet been built, along this 
liné a warm, moist climate prevailed, and we have reason 
to believe that a tropical forest extended, and also at various 
spots along it fragments of the skulls of large apes inter- 
mediate between a chimpanzee and a gibbon have been 
found. As the mountain chains were heaved up a profound 
change in the climate took place; it became drier and colder, 
and this change inevitably led to the disappearance of the 
forest and its replacement by steppe. In these circum- 
stances the denizens of the trees had two courses open to 
them. If they wished to avoid starvation they had either to 
retreat south following the receding forest, or they had to 
change their habits, come down to the ground, and begin 
to live by chasing the grazing animais with which the 
steppe swarmed; and in this area the remains of wild 
horses, oxen, deer, antelopes, rhinoceros, and elephants 
have been found. The bolder and more vigorous spirits 
adopted this brave and adventurous course, and so 
we believe the human race came into being. Concerted 
action, the beginning of society, and tools became neces- 
sary, because the individual grazing animal was more than a 
match for the single ape, and could be overcome only by 
the pack. If this view is well founded, and the Chinese skull 
is an additional and strong link in the chain of evidence 
supporting it, the human race did not begin its existence 
in some sheltered Eden, but was the fruit of a stern struggle 
for existence. All animals have the power of changing their 
habits to some extent under the spur of necessity, and 
changed habits in young and still growing animals lead to 
changes in structure, as all who have considered the great 
chest of the singer or the enormous arms of the boxer are 
well aware. 
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We have now proof that growth changes induced by 
changes in habit are to some extent passed on from parent 
to offspring. It is not true that the child begins where 
the father left off, for the blacksmith’s baby is certainly 
net born with his father’s ** brawny arms,’’ but the child 
receives from his parents increased ability to do the same 
things as they did and to do them more rapidly and better. 
Eventually these ‘* habitudinal changes,’? as Dr, Tate 
Regan, director of the Natural History Museum, calls them, 
become, by constant repetition for hundreds of generations, 
so deeply engrained in the constitution that they show them- 
selves in growth even before the habit which gave them 
birth is called into action. These changes are the ** varia- 
tions”? out of which evolution is built up: they 
are the outward and visible signs of vigour and strength of 
will, and it is the slack and least vigorous that are unfit 
and perish, The greatest of all effects of the Ice Age was 
to bring about the evolution of man—for ‘“‘ storm and 
stress ’? are the mothers of evolution. 


COAST EROSION 


T seems to be the general opinion in the town that the 
[across Surveyor has met his match. Of course a per- 

formance, however excellent, in the rdle of Mrs. 
Partington always tends to produce irreverence in the 
spectators, but when curiously shaped hollow bricks of con- 
crete are substituted for the broom. . . . On consideration 
I perceive this metaphor to be leading me astray. For the 
moment [I will stick to facts. 

The main fact is that our coast is being eroded, and 
that the Borough Surveyor is trying to stop this erosion 
by employing numbers of men to arm what is left of the 
beach, as it were, with concrete teeth. Large triangular 
pieces of concrete are inserted in long rows, without mortar 
or anything to fix them : the object of this being that when 
the sand is washed away from underneath, the pieces turn 
over gently, or sink a little, without disturbing their fellows 
and without breaking. Thus it happens as a rule that what 
was to begin with a perfectly straight and true line of these 
large bricks (an unsatisfactory term, but the best I can 
find) presents after a day or two an undulating appearance 
like the half-buried corpse of a sea-serpent. The Borough 
Surveyor contemplates this with disgust and sends the men 
with a small crane to pull the bricks out again and put 
them in somewhere else. Then it happens all over again. 

The beach between our two piers is divided into lengths 
by these fingers of concrete, all pointing out to sea. Local 
wits call it the Surveyor’s Grand National. Other men, 
less easy-going, write to the paper to protest against the 
use of concrete; look at ——-, they say, where they used 
concrete, and where their folly has cost them the whole of 
their beach. Wooden piles, say these men, are the thing; 
never mind what they look like. A third group holds that 
the Surveyor should leave the beach alone altogether, 
because the whole matter depends on the direction of the 
wind : if the wind is in a particular direction, no matter 
what the Surveyor or anyone else does, the beach will 
** make up,’’ and if the wind is in another direction the 
beach will disappear entirely. It is customary to discount 
the opinions of this last group, however, because in the first 
place its members cannot agree among themselves on the 
direction of the wind that is most disastrous to the beach, 
and in the second place their interest in the proceedings is 
suspected of being financial rather than esthetic. They 
hate to see their money being spent on pieces of concrete; 
they would rather lose the beach. 
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Meanwhile, the Surveyor, undeterred by criticism, goes 
tranquilly on designing new and ever more interesting 
shapes for his bricks. They began by being perfectly flat, 
triangular pieces of concrete with three large holes in the 
middle; but it was found that flat pieces did not keep 
together well enough, so they were notched and grooved 
to fit into each other. Later, as more and more were made, 
the three circular holes merged into one very large 
triangular hole, to save concrete, which was being used at 
an alarming rate; and recently a number have been made 
of which the hypotenuse has been as it were produced, so 
that when they are fitted into a long row parallel with the 
incoming waves an overhanging lip is formed on the shore 
side, behind which sand, once washed over it, is forced to 
remain. That, at any rate, is the idea; what very often 
happens in practice is that the sand slides privily back 
again through the cracks between the bricks, which have a 
tendency to fall apart when left. 

On the whole the most fortunate people connected with 
these operations seem to be the workmen. At whatever 
time one walks down the front one is almost certain to 
meet one of the workmen, walking meditatively at a pace 
of about a quarter of a mile an hour and absent-mindedly 
pushing a railway porter’s barrow upon which is a fantastic- 
ally shaped piece of concrete. One hundred yards behind 
him one will perceive another, pushing an identical barrow 
at the same pace with a similar air of detachment; and if 
one looks hard enough into the distance one’s eyes will not 
improbably be gladdened by the sight of yet a third. 
Except that they are all walking in the same direction 
there is little to suggest that these men are united in the 
common cause of conveying bricks from the steam-lorry, 
which has stopped (God knows why) at one end of the front, 
to the other end of the front where work is going on. Each 
man seems to amble in a little world of his own. 

From five to ten men are, apparently, required to help 
unload one of these little barrows when it arrives at its 
destination ; and when it is quit of its burden the man who 
pushed it all the way from the lorry pushes it all the way 
back to the lorry in the same leisurely fashion. Meanwhile, 
the men who helped to unload it stand round smoking, 
laughing and chatting among themselves—the jolly fellows ! 
—until the next man arrives with his barrow. This process 
is repeated an indefinite number of times until the lorry is 
empty, upon which six men drive it away. A fine, healthy 
life. 

It occurs to me that the last two paragraphs smack 
somewhat of the well-bred cynicism with which the House 
of Lords regards people who get the dole. In my eagerness 
to dissociate myself from this attitude I must earnestly 
point out that not the slightest touch of bitterness tinges 
my amusement at these men; I like them immensely; no 
one will be more distressed than I if their numbers are 
reduced and they become efficient. I want them all to con- 
tinue as they are. I should never tire of watching them 
wheel their little barrows up and down the front and along 
the planks they have put down on the beach for the pur- 
pose (which are always getting washed away at high tide). 
I am deeply appreciative of all their activities. ... But 
certainly they seem to have very little effect on the beach. 
Yesterday morning so much sand had been washed up 
that all their previous work was buried, and they were quite 
at a loss; but last night the wind changed, the beach 
dropped, and to-day they are happily at work again. ... 

The Borough Surveyor is reputed to be toying with 
the idea of a hollow hexagonal brick with one projecting 
Would that be any good? What do you think? 


side. 


RicHarD MALLETT. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Children’s Theatre. 
‘iy reopening of the Children’s Theatre is a matter of 


so much importance in Endel]l Street as to draw a 

crowd of all ages to the first performance on one of 
the nottest afternoons this summer. Indeed, the only regret 
in recalling this delightful entertainment is that so many 
valuable seats were occupied by grown-up gate-crashers. 
In this tiny theatre everyone of full stature looms larger 
than the normal, and one would like to see it packed 
entirely with children and provided with a parking room 
for parents. Ordinarily we are assured that children are 
greatly in the preponderance, and that it is only on a first 
night that elders are invited and seats provided for those 
parasites, the critics. What criticism, indeed, could be of 
value to the development of this will-o’-the-wisp revue 
which seems in every application as nearly perfect as it 
could be? Here we see a miniature stage utilized with 
genius, decorated always with a correct sense of colour 
values, and occupied by actors who take their light-hearted 
task as seriously as if they were playing in the Haymarket. 
There is an abundance of excellent fooling, but it is fooling 
at the top of its bent with no thought that anything less 
could satisfy so rare an audience. It is fun to see Mr. 
Brember Wills as an ancient toreador who feeds his bulls 
till they eat from his hand, or as an impecunious King of 
Hearts rattled at the attentions of Johnson the dragon— 
for Mr. Wills brings all the resources of his art into service. 
A more handsome figure of a hero than Mr. John Gatrell 
no child could demand. Mr. Gatrell has a very pleasant 
voice and (infinitely important in such a theatre) a clear 
enunciation. Nowhere did he show these gifts to better 
advantage than in the dramatized version of ‘*‘ Green Grow 
the Rushes, O,”? a most delicate piece of miming. The 
bulk of the programme consists of such musical sketches, in 
which familiar folk-songs, nursery rhymes, and sea shanties 
are acted to music. Do children carry away with them 
the names of those who give them so much delight? If so I 
must be accused of invidiousness if I leave out one or other 
who is their pet favourite—but their thanks and ours are due, 
and must be expressed, to Miss Joan Luxton, whose incep- 
tion this theatre is and who herself acts and sings 
charmingly. 


‘‘ Tannhauser,” at Bayreuth. 


Although the general level of production at Bayreuth 
has been only just superior in the matter of singers and 
orchestra to that of Covent Garden, the production of 
‘* Tannhauser ”’ reached a very high level indeed. It was 
the only one of the six performances which was outstand- 
ingly admirable in almost every respect. The credit was 
as much due to the late Siegfried Wagner as to Toscanini. 
A cast had been gathered together which, with but one 
exception, was almost perfect. Very great care had been 
taken to coach all the singers in the histrionics of their 
parts. The orchestra, which during *‘ The Ring,’? under 
the direction of Dr. Karl Elmendorff, had played as if it 
were a lawn-mower manufactured by a firm of safety-blade 
razor producers, was suddenly transformed by Toscanini. 
The violins took on a clear silken tone which can only be 
imagined by those who have not heard Toscanini conduct. 
Every dramatic point in the score was made clear. Yet, 
the full, gay, lyrical strength of the music. Wagner’s less 
obvious inheritance from Berlioz, remained the dominating 
feature of the performance. A weak spot was the Laban 
ballet in the Bachannal scene. The cocoa-nut icing tradi- 
tion of scenery had been maintained. Caves and water- 
spouts were erected at every corner of the stage. In the 
second performance Herbert Jansenn sang the part of 
Wolfram, and acted with a natural dignified courtesy, which 
was outstanding even in such distinguished company as 
Maria Miller and Sigismund Pilinszky. 


“‘ Totenmal,” at Munich. 

This year at Munich, a super-theatrical production 
called ‘* Totenmal ”? draws vast crowds to an enormous 
newly erected hall on the outskirts of the town. The hall 
is like a great church stripped bare of all decorations. The 
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walls are of a shining steel. At the back is an organ-loft, 
and in the foreground is a stage upon which the curtain 
never falls. Everything has been directed towards the 
provision of a medium for the perfect production of the 
mechanized theatre of the future. Yet what is so disap- 
pointing is the little that is new or interesting that the 
mechanized theatre so far has had to show us. ‘‘ ‘Totenmal ” 
is frank and wholesome anti-war propaganda. It is a 
relentless attack on the symbolism by which many people 
are made the tools of others at times of social crisis such 
as war. Dance, sound, and declamation are employed to 
press home to the audience the most awful characteristics 
of warfare. God is invoked; but the Churches are 
attacked. There is no orchestra, and frightening noise is 
made to follow frightening noise in heated rhythmic suc- 
cession. ‘The actors wear masks of horror. ‘The dancing 
is of the kind now being made popular in Germany by 
Laban. It aims at strength of emotional expression rather 
than at beauty and sensibility. It is well suited to this 
type of production whose meaning to its own generation 
is social rather than artistic. 


Paul Robeson, Savoy Theatre. 


It is curious that the one-man entertainment, except 
when it is provided by Miss Ruth Draper, is completely 
beyond the grasp of the London playgoer. Last week Mr. 
Paul Robeson gave at the Savoy Theatre a programme 
similar to that of his various recent concerts, but because 
it was in a theatre, or because there was more than one 
performance, or because Mr. Robeson does not hunt, the 
support, judging from the audience when I went, was 
inadequate. It was not as if Mr. Robeson was not obviously 
aware that this apathy was to be expected; he dragged 
into his programme of spirituals and negro songs ‘* Ole 
Man River”? and something about ‘‘ Mammy’s angel 
child,”? and he acted in the first act of ‘* The Emperor 
Jones.”’ Next time, if this time has not discouraged him 
too much, he should bill himself as Paul Robeson in a play 
entitled **‘ Paul Robeson ”’ produced by Paul Robeson. And 
that, indeed, would be far from inept, for in addition to a 
magnificent voice, a charm and simplicity of manner, 
dignity, grace, and every other admirable quality one can 
think of, he has a strange faculty of dramatizing himself, 
of projecting through the medium of song his own irresis- 
tible personality on to the consciousness or the subconscious- 
ness of his hearers, until one feels somehow that one is 
reading Mrs. Robeson’s book. The ‘* Emperor Jones ” 
first act stands quite well by itself, since the play is written 
in water-tight compartments, this one exposing Jones’s 
character with the cockney trader as “‘ feeder.” But I 
submit that the time is ripe for a revival of the whole play. 
When it was done at the Ambassador’s some five years ago 
Mr. Robeson was unknown over here, whereas now his 
popularity is immense, and its success should be assured. 


‘* The Little Accident,’’ at the Dominion. 


Babies in arms will, it seems, remain always the 
shuttlecocks of farcical complications. It might seem that 
an American “ all-talking ’? masterpiece, using the familiar 
embarrassment of the unwanted child, must be too dreadful 
to contemplate, for American farce, untranslated and 
unadapted to the English mind and saxa-cacophanously 
projected into a vast auditorium, may be a continuous tor- 
ture. Therefore it is astonishing to relate that this film, 
“The Little Accident,’ is really funny, that it raises 
laughter of the right kind in a great theatre more than 
half emptied by a heat wave. This is largely due to the 
acting and personality of Mr. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., a 
comedian who might have studied under Charles Hawtrey. 
Young Mr. Fairbanks is worth going a long way to see, 
and though a maternity hospital may seem a strange setting 
for his humours, he carries them off with a kind of delicate 
impudence which is irresistible. His is the character of the 
obstinate rather than the baffled idiot, and he does suc- 
ceed in achieving a certain probability amid a welter of 
absurdity. | His performance makes tolerable even the 
stupid faces and grating voices of the women performers. 
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The same programme contains a conventional ‘* lumber- 
jack *”? picture in which there is an attractive piece of acting 
by Mlle. Lupe Velez. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, September 6th.— 
Twelfth Concert, Haslemere Festival, 8. 
Confectioners’ and Bakers’ Annual Show, Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall (September 6th-12th). 
Enid Cruickshank and Walter Glynne, 
Concert, 8. 
Sunday, September 7th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on “* H. G. Wells’s Newest World,” 
Conway Hall, 7. 
Tuesday, September 9th.— 
** Street Scene,’? by Mr. Elmer Rice, at the Globe. 
Franz Lehar’s Operette ‘‘ Frederica,’? at the Palace 
Theatre. 
Mr. James Agate, on ‘* Plays and the Theatre,’’ the 
Wireless, 7. 
Thursday, September 11th.— 
** Her First Affairs,’? by Merrill Rogers and Frederick 
Jackson, at the Kingsway. 
Mr. Francis Birrell, on ** The Cinema,”’’ the Wireless, 7. 
Friday, September 12th.— 
Mr. Stanley Casson, on ‘* Travellers’ 
Wireless, 7.25. 


Promenade 


Tales,’? the 


OMICRON. 


IN NAPLES AQUARIUM 


StaRFisH and scarf-like weed 
Wave in the bubbling pool, 
Scallop and mussel feed 
In deep translucency cool; 
Plants of the rarest dye 
Feathery lift their gold, 
Trumpeter fishes ply, 
Sportively gleam and bold. 


Ledges of sculptured rock 
Stream with a rainbow fish; 
Tunnels of limpid luck 
Shadow the smallest wish 
Of creatures slender and shy, 
Quick turning fin, 
Flick of the tail, now by, 
Now out, now in. 


Grotesques no longer hid 
The picture reels, 
Lobster, the flushing squid, 
And Roman eels 
Threading their broken drain 
With gaping jowl, 
Octopus, sea’s worst bane, 
Obscene and foul. 


Contrast a fairer sight, 
The coral view, 
Plumy, black, red or white, 
Each shape and hue; 
‘* Fingers of dead men ”? known, 
With light beads set, 
Anemones green and brown, 
And opelet. 


Shoals of sea-perch, sea-bream, 
The peacock-wrasse, 
Swiftly they turn and gleam 
Gilt-head and bass, 
Dogfish, electric-ray, 
And conger-eel ; 
Such have I seen to-day,— 
Wonder I feel. 
JosepH Brapbock. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
SELECT VICTORIANISM 


HE Victorian civilization, so far as it can be chaptered 

apart in history, is an unknown region to the great 

majority of those who freely use the term ‘‘Victorian,”’ 
and few even of those who would like to examine it sensi- 
tively can hope for the time to do so. Its principal auto- 
biography is to be found rather in literature than in the 
atmosphere of many surviving, dry-stuffed Sunday parlours 
with their large engravings of Disraeli or after J. C. Hook or 
Edwin Landseer ; but that literature is of immense mass 
and often established on themes which at present do not 
excite us much. Nothing could be more terrifying at first 
sight than the collected works of a mere half-dozen of the 
representative Victorians, except perhaps the Chinese 
Encyclopedia. The assembled productions of the Trollope 
family alone, for example, make the modern writer with his 
column or two to contribute feel that he is a worm and no 
man. The colossal box-room of the house we live in casts 
a gloom which we are unlikely to be in love with. 


* * * 


Dim forms, uncertain whether animate or inanimate, 
are apprehended in the Victorian shadow. There, we are 
conscious of the universal upheaval of Mechanics’ 
Institutes; that figure on what seems a plaster Stonehenge 
is Carlyle and his works; the glow that palely dapples the 
fog is young England, the murmuring is sympathy with 
the Continental Revolutions; another and wilder fire, with 
harsher noises, is from India, or is it Sebastopol? If our 
eyes do not deceive us, the Holy Grail floats afar, followed 
by an immeasurable concourse of marching Bibles with top 
hats on. A nearer shriek—and we see the cat-flayer in a 
London alley; the Baxter-print effect which meets our 
averted eyes is the Crystal Palace, or a dozen railway- 
terminuses in one. Vast among the nether clouds stretches 
the race-horse, and a myriad monocles flash about his flying 
hooves; they turn to sovereigns, whirled from an Alp of 
hard cash whose cliffs hollow into caves issuing black smoke 
and meagre-faced ghosts. A bearded gentleman is seen, as 
though he would hide all the view beside, letting down a 
curtain over a rather pretty artificial garden, in which—it 
must be—our First Parents, a Serpent, a storm-mantled 
Jehovah are in dispute. In the foreground the intruder 
places a skull and an ape. But not without opposition ; 
the air is brushed with the hiss of surplices and cassocks, 
and handsome pulpit-voices trumpet his damnation; the 
strong gust shakes the curtain and often releases the vision 
of the sunny garden, the happy couple and the dark Deity. 
These symbols all merge into the general enigma, drowsy, 
endless, ** before our time.’’ 


* * * 


We have been through a mood of exasperation with the 
Victorians—that is to say, with our notion of them. Partly 
that has been due to our suspicion that they were more 
black than they painted themselves, much, much more. 
The attempt, for example, to convict Gladstone of 
hypocrisy in his personal life was watched (not by you, 
dear reader) with a certain willingness to see the Immortal 
Memory a little tattered. It would be a similar satisfaction 
to see Mr. Bradman bowled neck and crop for 0 by the 
trundler who normally removes our own middle stump at 
that figure. All men should be mortal. These record- 
breakers in morality or batsmanship leave us stranded on 
blazing hot sands. But, also, the Victorians, their creeds 
and their consequent habits seemed to have been the cause 
why we, who well remember their carriages and their 
dinners, were served up to the machine-guns and the tor- 


pedoes. High explosive smelt just as Victorian as sal 
volatile. The grandfather invested in armaments and died 
in bed; the grandson received, as it seemed, further divi- 
dends in No Man’s Land, and in shell-shock hospitals, and 
in a life of acute miseries. 

* * * 


But that phase is dying away. It is more important to 
us to question what we may ourselves entail upon posterity, 
and what, if we do leave them some unholy climax, they 
may find in our memories to set off the obligation. Mean- 
while, we are prepared to be friends with our Victorians, 
comic Bayards, silk-shirted Homers, my Lord Tomnoddy, 
the Girl of the Period, the Thin Red Line. 


* * * 


Probably, had the Victorians written at less length, 
we should know them better. Their greatness is submerged 
in their prodigiousness. If one takes up Mr. H. V. Routh’s 
new anthology, ‘* England Under Victoria,’’ one is struck 
by the force of their thought and the economy of their 
expression, and the short excerpts given arouse some doubt 
as to whether any of our contemporaries are such masters 
of concentrated argument or vivid statement as these men— 
the Newmans, Huxleys, Froudes, Spencers, Arnolds. To 
write down such names is merely to begin the roll of splen- 
didly organized seekers after truth with the literary art 
under command in the age of Victoria. Mr. Routh’s well- 
chosen, sometimes well-discovered passages, with his accom- 
panying observations, challenge one’s reading conscience ; 
they make one wish to go a long way further—to peruse 
Sir William Besant, for instance; but experiences in 
Carlyle and Ruskin combat the suggestion—probably a 
compendium of, say, a hundred volumes, with Mr. Routh 
to lead us, would sufficiently display the Victorian power. 


” * * 


And, as it is, his book is rich in key-notes. He imagines 
one of us “ arriving during the seventies.’’—‘** He would 
be astonished to meet so little of the familiar Victorian 
atmosphere and so many of his own (as he thought) original 
opinions. In fact, he would find himself already on the 
verge of a transition leading to our own time. But as he 
talked to the younger men and absorbed their ideas and 
read their books, one by one as they came out, he would 
discover, rather to his humiliation, that this advance-guard 
had already captured our spiritual freedom without 
sacrificing their own artistic consciousness.” 

* * * 


This judgment Mr. Routh delivers from a survey of 
dignified intellectual] and social studies; it chimes with what 
I would note from an unusually convenient epitaph of 
Victorianism in another aspect—the volume of * British 
Sports and Pastimes,” edited by Anthony Trollope sixty 
years ago. Handsome is the style of those writers on horse- 
racing, hunting, shooting, and the rest; profuse their infor- 
mation; drastic their criticism. The volume includes the 
pathetic appeal for brighter cricket (i.e., fewer centuries) 
which might have been invented later, although it does not 
prefer the ancient batsmen to those of the day; it also 
rebukes the Lord Rector of Aberdeen for asserting that 
*‘ athletics now assume the dimensions of a national 
calamity ” at the same time as it questions *‘ whether it 
may not be the case that we are overdoing our Sport, and 
making it too grand in its outlines, and too important in 
its details.” All is debated with earnestness and fine 
valuation, within that wider view. 

EDMUND BLUNDEN. 
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REVIEWS 
THE ENGLISH HERITAGE 


Cricket. By NEVILLE CARDUS; The English Inn. 
BURKE; The English Constitution. 
K.B.E. 
each.) 


By THOMAS 
By Sirk MAURICE AMOS, 
The English Heritage Series. (Longmans. 3s, €d. 


THE editors of the English Heritage Series have entrusted a 
band of notable writers each with some phase of English 
life around which they can let their knowledge and their 
fancy play. As often happens, they have responded with 
more felicity than they might have shown if their task had 
been more profound and prolonged. 

Mr. Cardus writes about cricket much as Mr. Bernard 
Darwin writes about golf (Mr. Darwin, by the way, is in this 
scheme allotted a volume on ‘‘ The Public School’’). He 
writes lovingly, though seldom sentimentally, on his subject. 
He calls on history in so far as it is necessary to illuminate 
his essay, and his studies of past giants and their peculiar 
genius are simple to the unlearned. To ‘‘ W. G.”’ he devotes 
a whole chapter called ‘‘ The Champion ’’—‘t whose bulk 
and stride carried cricket into the country’s representative 
highways."’ Leaving aside the author’s estimate of his 
greatness, one cannot forbear to quote this pleasing 
passage :— 

“Grace journeyed right and left playing with the greatest 
and the humblest—now at Lord’s against the Australians, 
now at Thornbury against the lads of the village. When he 
turned for a while from the glamour of towns and revisited 
the little fields of Gloucestershire the whole countryside 
would go forth to see him on foot or on horse, Hodge and 
Squire. Once in a rustic game Grace had scored twenty or 
so runs. He played in these modest engagements with 
all the keenness he put into a Test Match. Having scored 
twenty on this occasion he was brilliantly stumped by the 
local wicket-keeper. Grace had played forward and lifted 
his right toe only for a fraction of a second. ‘H’zat?’ 
shrieked our yokel wicket-keeper in a panic of triumph, 
seeing himself rendered immortal by his cleverness against 
‘The Champion.’ ‘ H’zat? ’—‘ Not hout,’ replied the umpire 
without loss of time. ‘Not hout—and look’ee here young 
feller the crowd ’as come for to see Dr. Grace, and none of 
your monkey tricks.’ ” 

The monumental position of W. G. in the history of 
cricket was based on a singular adaptability to every 
development of the game and a direct approach to every 
problem. It is a little surprising to one for whom those 
historic initials were merely a shibboleth of the nursery to 
learn that the massive hero who bore them had not a little 
puckishness in his disposition, and was not above directing 
a batsman to a mythical flight of birds across the sun, so 
as to dazzle him for a moment. 

Mr. Cardus moves easily from village green to Lord's, 
passes in review and judgment the prowess of the early 
fathers of Hambledon and the great Victorians, doubting 
whether to-day a team could be found to match one of 
the days of C. B. Fry, of Ranji, Spooner, Jessop—deploring 
the decay of the amateur, now always at the mercy of the 
Players. He has a great deal to say of the snobbery or 
priggishness which would place cricket above other sports 
as exemplifying the so-called British sense of fair play. 
“The Victorians,’ he said, ‘‘ dipped cricket in moral 
unction.”” He asks—‘* Why should a cricketer be especially 
singled out for moral approbation because he plays accord- 
ing to the rules? ’*—One cannot but notice that a good deal 
of this priggishness exists to-day, and wonder whether much 
of the enthusiasm which cricket excites in literary circles 
is not due to the fact that it is an extremely respectable 
game to write about. Mr. Cardus has his feet well on the 
ground in this matter, and with his expert knowledge has 
produced a book which could only have been written by one 
whose ardour had been a lifelong sincerity. 

The English inn is to-day the pavilion for hundreds of 
cricket pitches, and there is nothing incongruous in passing 
directly to Mr. Burke’s book on the subject. Let it be said 
at once that Mr. Burke displays so diversified a knowledge 
of inns throughout the country as to argue a roving and 
most well spent youth. I sought to catch him out in any 
notable omissions, but quite failed to do so. His agreeable 
Style is sufficient to recapture the ‘‘ romance” of the old 
inn without any mawkish search for it. He can indeed be 
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most practical in his judgment, and like Dickens “ at once 
the celebrant of the inn and its stern critic,’ having as little 
use for the ‘‘ old-established Bull’s Heads with their old- 
established table-cloths and cruets, their old-established veal 
cutlets and their old-established table linen.’’ 

In his ‘‘ English Constitution,’ Sir Maurice Amos has 
contributed a slightly weightier volume to the series, though 
he also is infected by its light-hearted purpose, and has 
written a monograph which may well attain a wide popu- 
larity amongst general readers, the schools, and the 
universities. 

J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


The Tragedy of Kirk o’ Field. By R. H. MAHON. 
University Press. 16s.) 


Tuts book, the last of General Mahon’s Marian trilogy, was 
completed just before his death. In it he advances a new 
theory in explanation of the famous crime at Kirk o’ Field. 
The facts which are not in dispute are these: Darnley spent 
the night of February 9th-10th, 1567, at Kirk o’ Field ; Mary, 
with her train of lords and ladies, was with him until about 
11 o’clock, when she left for Holyrood to attend a masque 
in celebration of a wedding ; she and Darnley were newly 
reconciled, and it was arranged that he should join her at 
Holyrood the next day, when the period of his convalescence, 
or quarantine—he was recovering from smallpox—would be 
over. She went, then, to Holyrood, accompanied by a large 
party, which included Bothwell, somewhere about 11 o’clock. 
Bothwell came back to Kirk o’ Field with several attendants, 
bearing torches, at about 1.30 a.m. The Provost’s house, 
Kirk o’ Field, in which Darnley was lodged, was blown up 
by gunpowder at about 2 a.m. His body, with that of his 
servant, was found in the garden at a little distance from 
the house. Darnley was “in his sark,’’ and the page, or 
servant, was also unclothed, but a furred pelisse and slippers 
were found near them. Both bodies bore evidence that 
strangulation was the cause of death. The accepted explana- 
tion is that powder had been placed in the Queen’s Chamber 
(immediately below Darnley’s, and dismantled in view of 
her return to Holyrood) with the intention to blow up the 
house with Darnley in it after Mary had left, that the leader 
of the plot was James Balfour, that Bothwell was privy to 
it, and that Bothwell, after conducting Mary to Holyrood, 
returned to Kirk 0’ Field to direct operations. 

General Mahon’s theory, an entirely original one, is 
that the plot was conceived by Darnley and his faction for 
the destruction of the Queen, that Darnley expected her to 
come back to Kirk o’ Field after the masque, that he had 
gunpowder placed in the cellars under the Salle (the large 
room adjoining the Provost’s house), that on her return he 
meant to cause a slow match to be lit to the powder and 
escape by a window “in his sark,’’ making up a tale about 
hearing something of what was going on, as if it were a 
plot against both himself and the Queen, and having time 
only to escape himself, without warning her. Seeing Both- 
well’s party coming up Blackfriar’s Wynde, he thought it 
was Mary and her train returning, had the match lit, 
and dropped out of the window with his servant who carried 
his travelling cloak and slippers, and was strangled out of 
hand, with the servant, by one of Bothwell’s party—Bothwell 
having arrived at Kirk o’ Field because of suspicions of 
Darnley. 

General Mahon divides his argument into two parts. 
First, he attacks the accepted version, and recapitulates the 
events of that night in the light of his own theory, and gives 
the best reconstruction of the buildings in Kirk o’ Field 
that there has been. In the second part he deals with the 
political situation at the time, and particularly with the 
intrigues of the Earl of Lennox, Darnley’s father, and the 
Roman Catholic party, in order to prove that sufficient 
motive for the crime existed on Darnley’s side. 

How far does he prove his case? Well, he succeeds in 
damaging the accepted version, and shows satisfactorily 
that the Lennox faction were quite as capable of and as likely 
to conceive such a plot as the Balfour-Bothwell party. But 
with regard to its actual execution the reader is left uncon- 
vinced. There is not space to discuss here the various breaks 
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in the chain of General Mahon’s reasoning, but we are left at 
last with the conclusion that, while Mary’s and Darnley’s 
parties were equally fit for such a deed, the evidence as to 
which of them actually did it is not complete. Mary herself, 
in any case, need not be inculpated. She was obviously at 
the time on the verge of what is now called a nervous break- 
down, and quite incapable of either restraining or aiding 
the faction which ostensibly acted for her. 

General Mahon had a thorough knowledge of the period, 
and his tone is admirable ; lively, sincere, good-tempered, 
he is free from the Marian sentimentality which attacks 
Scottish defenders like a fell disease. His book is excellent, 
exciting reading, and of definite historical value, even if its 
main contention, which may very well be true, must be 


regarded as still non-proven. ALice RITCHIE. 


JEREMY TAYLOR 
The Golden Grove. Selected Passages from the Sermons and 
Writings of JEREMY TAYLOR. Edited by LOGAN PEARSALL 
SMITH. With a Bibliography by Rorpert GATHORNE HARDY. 
Milford. 10s. 


THE important thing about style in regard to the relation 
between form and content is that it does not occur along 
a false trail of perception. Pure style is ultimately a hall- 
mark of completeness. As irrelevant matter is crushed out 
of the literary amalgam in the final attraction and concur- 
rence of the true elements, style arises ; otherwise there can 
only be manner. Pure style is indeed the sanctity of the 
intellect. The primary condition of its occurrence is 
honesty. Had Jeremy Taylor had an honest imind, his fame 
no more than Shakespeare’s would have suffered premature 
eclipse. But an honest mind is a courageous mind, and 
Taylor’s was none of this. His greatness and his weakness 
had one birth—of his sensitive temperament. Not by nature 
a valiant thinker, the complexion of his thought was made 
up commonly to the complexion of the social mind with 
which he found himself most in contact. This it was that, 
in Wales, allowed him to waste his time defending the 
frivolities of Mrs. Katherine Philips (a sort of local Madame 
de Scudéry) ; that, in Ireland, elicited his amazement when 
the petitioners for a bell were not satisfied upon his assuring 
them that the Person of Quality who siole the bell would 
pay forit. This, in part, was the secret of his craven view 
of religion as ‘‘a soft thing’? that must ‘‘ lean upon the 
arms of Kings.’’ But his deep-seated timidity was respon- 
sible for a more general inhibition: which prevented him 
from ever reviewing his own position as a whole. So he con- 
tinued happily, asserting that ‘‘ in all our creed there can be 
nothing against reason,’’ opposing transubstantiation, 
affirming the immaculate conception, full of complaints that 
the Roman Catholics would have everybody think with them- 
selves, frankly surprised at the behaviour of the recusants in 
his parish, animadverting upon those that rolled sin in the 
mind, himself rolling long and aptly with his tongue sin’s 
fallacious loveliness. Amiable divine! How we fly to his 
defence. He was a stylist, not a logician, says Mr. Logan 
Pearsall Smith. Yet the truth is that it was his intellectual 
integrity, not his intellectual capacity, which was at fault. 
He had psychological insight ; he had powers of inference ; 
he could marshal ideas ; he could adorn them splendidly ; 
but paralytic fear having numbed or disrupted the system of 
inter-departmental communication which usually serves 
efficient minds, he could produce only “* disordered glories.” 
Fear, then, was that eclipsing body which at birth 
circumscribed his star, by the dimming influence of which, 
even those of his rays that escape earthward frequently fail 
of their true radiance—for most of Jeremy Taylor’s work 
has the attraction of manner. As Mr. Smith tells in his 
really excellent introduction, Keble compared Taylor’s praise 
of Lady Carberry :— 
“In all her Religion, in all her actions of relation 
towards God, she had a strange evenness and untroubled 


passage, sliding towards her ocean of God and infinity, with 
a certain and silent motion ’— 


to Burke’s description of Marie Antoinette, 


*‘ decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just began 
to move in; glittering like the morning star.” 


Both illustrations Keble said were models of splendid style, 
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‘* but while Burke speaks as an accomplished orator, Taylor 
touches the heights of poetry.’ This criticism can only be 
granted with the reservation that the quotation from Burke 
sounds equally authentic, and that if the epithet ‘‘ accom- 
plished * is to be applied to either of them, in general, it 
must be applied the other way round. Probably only a Ben 
Jonson or a Shakespeare could have equalled the crystalline 
perfection of Burke’s utterance. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, Burke is generally the master, Taylor the accom- 
plished student. Burke's rhetoric starts new-bathed out of 
the sea of mind ; Taylor’s poetry arrives just a little wearily 
—an infinitesimal dust still segregating the parts. His work 
does not so much strike with the marvel of birth, as please 
with the highly cultivated choice and disposition of phrases. 
There wants, in fact, in all but a very few of his periods, 
that evidence of single genesis, that last degree of sincerity 
which causes a work of pure style to flow like a river of 
undelaying progress, or float like the leech-gatherer’s cloud, 
‘*That moveth all together, if it move at all.” 

Jeremy Taylor survives chiefly because of his limited 
if ‘* somewhat myopic vision.” His greatness is in his 
sensitiveness to the beauties of nature that fill his ‘* tremu- 
lous pages *’ (to quote the Introduction a second time). He 
should have made of them only a perfect poetry, but his 
coat and his heart betrayed him, and he produced instead 
a beautiful ‘‘ Gesta Nature.’’ He would indeed have been 
content to have been ‘‘an underworker in the house of 
God’; but he did not rightly conceive of the part. 

For the grace and glory of his language he was indebted 
to the Elizabethan sunset ; the Puritan wind blows through 
his austerities ; his sensitiveness to beauty, his “ affectionate 
relish for the things of God ’’; his mental shrinkings are his 


own. The best of him is in this book. LyLE DONAGHY. 


THE ATHENZUM REVISITED 
Novels and Novelists. By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. (Constable. 
7s. 6d.) 
The Human Pair in the Works of Thomas Hardy. By PIERRE 
D’EXEDEUIL. Translated by FELIX W. Crosse. (Toulmin. 
10s. 6d.) 


A LONG time has passed since we sat at table to partake of 
those two new dishes, ‘‘ The Garden Party ”’ and ‘‘ Bliss ”’; 
a frugal meal, subtly flavoured, delicately cooked by a genius 
whose life was cut short. We asked for more, and Mr. 
Middleton Murry with reverence and solicitude provided 
second and third helpings. At last, grace had to be said, the 
cupboard was bare ; but no, those who were still curious or 
hungry were invited to penetrate to the deserted kitchen and 
seek among the ingredients and utensils of that vanished 
hand for relics, orts, and crumbs. 

And now, Mr. Murry has gathered together the reviews 
which Miss Katherine Mansfield contributed to the 
ATHENUM ten years ago, over a period of eighteen months. 
The value of the collection is threefold. First it is an 
example high, for all reviewers of current fiction. Integrity, 
consistency, a sense of humour, a sense of proportion, these 
evidently are the essential qualities. Secondly, Miss Mans- 
field’s reviews deserved resurrecting as criticism. Of course, 
the majority of novels she reviewed are now not even names. 
But among the minnows there are, if not Tritons, at any 
rate respectable fish. With what prevision she writes of 
Mr. Galsworthy and the second instalment of the Forsyte 
Saga :— 


‘‘In ‘The Man of Property’ what the author made us 
feel the Forsyte family lacked was imagination ; in this new 
novel (‘In Chancery’) we feel it still, but we are not at 
all certain the author intends us to. He has, as it were, 
exchanged one prize for another—in gaining the walls he 
has lost the vision of the fortress. .. . The Forsyte men are 
so completely life-size, so bound within the crowns of their 
hats and the soles of their shoes, that they are almost some- 
thing less than men.” 


There are an appreciation of ‘‘ Kew Gardens” and an esti- 
mate of ‘‘ Night and Day.”’ A severe verdict is given against 
Mr. George Moore after a re-reading of ‘‘ Esther Waters.” 
‘* It is not,” says Miss Mansfield, ‘‘ a great novel, and never 
could be a great novel, because it has not, from first to 
last, the faintest stirring of the breath of life. . . . To con- 
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template the object, to let it make its own impression— 
which is Mr. Moore’s way in ‘Esther Waters ’—is not 
enough. There must be an initial emotion felt by the writer, 
and all that he sees is saturated in that emotional quality.” 
These reviews alone, and with them the rightness and the 
lightness of her comments on Mr. E. M. Forster, make the 
book a possession. Then, thirdly, some straws of know- 
ledge as to Miss Mansfield herself are gleaned as we pass ; 
just as the most minor of the ‘‘ Lives of the Poets’ some- 
times reveals a trifling but precious fact about Dr. Johnson ; 
for instance, that she was a devotee of the ‘‘ Hunting of the 
Snark.’’ We are truly grateful to Mr. Murry for his jealous 
guarding of the vestal flame which the short stories of 
Katherine Mansfield long since kindled in our hearts. 

There is more life, more penetration in these brief ten- 
year-old reviews of ephemeral fiction, than in the whole of 
M. Pierre D’Exedeuil’s psychological and philosophical, 
laboured and inconclusive study of sexual relations in the 
works of Thomas Hardy. He has chewed and chewed his 
subject until all the flavour is lost. He grinds exceeding 
slowly and he grinds exceeding small. 

GEORGE RYLANDS. 


THE ART OF 


By JAN GORDON. 





Some Craftie Arts. (Kennerly. 5s. 6d.) 


CHANCING upon the heading Art in the catalogue of the 
British Museum Reading Room one day, Mr. Jan Gordon 
just paused to glance down the list and suddenly found him- 
self transported into a world of fantasy by the curious titles 
of old treatises whose wording brought them under that 
heading. Thereupon (for when could cold sense ever resist 
fancy’s flourish?) his original purpose was forgotten, not for 
an hour only but for days, while he read the volumes he 
here tells of. Those syren titles! ‘‘The Art of Keeping 
Women Faithful,’ ‘‘ The Art of Educating the Spirit and 
Heart of a Prince,” ‘‘ The Pleasant Art of Money-Catching,”’ 
‘*The Art of Conversing,”’ ‘‘ The New Art of Painting in 
Cheese ’’—to name but a few. 

One has often noticed entering the Reading Room, and 
been grateful for, the number of young ladies who leaven 
the learned silence of that place. One has wondered what 
it was that so absorbed them, and feared they were paling 
their beauty at the altar of academic honour, preparing 
theses. But now Mr. Gordon's book offers an explanation. 
Perhaps it was ‘‘ The Whole Art of Dress or The Road to 
Fashion and Elegance ’’ that they were studying, or ‘‘ The 
Art of Making Love Without Speech,” or even ‘‘ The Art of 
Making Oneself Happy by Dreams.’’ Or was it (surely it 
couldn’t have been) ‘‘ The Art of Attracting Men "’? 

Mr. Gordon’s original little book is a running com- 
mentary on these volumes, and the suggestion implicit in it 
may be that there is nothing new under the sun. For though 
most of Mr. Gordon’s collection belong to a time when the 
term ‘art’? could include a mixture of elegance and 
magic(k), what are we to make of ‘‘ The Art of Attracting 
Men,”’ published by the Psychology Press of University 
City, St. Louis, in 1925? In 1676 one wrote, ‘‘ The expert 
Miss of the Town paints an image of fear on her face to 
increase the price of her favours.’’ Exercise 9 in ‘‘ The Art 
of Attracting Men”’ is ‘‘ Confusion, self-consciousness, and 
blushing. Practise hard.” 

The whole air of conjuration that one meets with here 
reminds one—can one escape the feeling?—of the modern 
advertisers ; the suavity, the ‘‘ infallibility.” The word 
“psychology *’ has succeeded the older magicians’ ‘“ influ- 
ences ’’ and ‘‘ vapours.’’ But they still beat a drum outside 
a tent promising wonders within for a nominal sum, and 
the credulous are still enough to form a crowd. 

We, too, as we read Mr. Gordon’s extracts from these 
old ‘experts,’ are almost half-persuaded by their 
eloquence; we surprise ourselves agape and with a sneaking 
wish to try one of these short cuts to heaven. The dream 
of fair women, for instance, that is promised us if we mix 
Scammony root, tortoise shells, bones of cods, male beaver'’s 
fat, and poppy dews. Say, after all, it really worked? 

In ‘‘ The Art of Feasting ** Mr. Gordon finds sounding 
phrases ; ‘‘ Lift that Swan ; Unlace that Coney ; Allay that 
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Pheasant ; Display that Quail ; Unlatch that Curlew. .. .” 
In ‘‘ The Noble Art of Venerie’’ echoing prose; ‘‘ She (the 
Montegasse) will stand at pearch upon some tree or poste 
and there make exceeding lamentable cry and exclama- 
GOR... .” 

He quotes, pokes fun, philosophizes, and generally 
enjoys himself and pleases us. 

ADRIAN BELL. 


CORREGGIO 


Correggio: His Life and Work. By CoRRADO RICCI. 
ductions in Collotype. (Warne. 31s. 6d.) 


HerE are collected, reproduced in photographs, all the 
acknowledged works of Correggio (with full details of the 
frescoes) ; a number which the author attributes to him, 
and a few, attributed by other scholars, of which he is 
doubtful. He tells us that he has read other books on 
Correggio, but has relied mostly on his own examination of 
the monuments, and on the original documents. The text, 
which is intended to be brief and clear, is mainly a descrip- 
tion and commentary on the pictures, arranged in what 
he believes to be chronological order, to give some idea of 
the development of the painter’s style.) Of his life, apart 
from his work, little is said: the position of his family and 
town, the date of his birth and his own position in the world 
are discussed ; other events, his marriage and death, just 
mentioned. 

The illustrations are not all good. If a book of this kind 
is to be of value to students, not merely a casual pleasure, 
it is essential that they should be well reproduced. Here 
the figures tend to stand out, white silhouettes against a 
black background, and both details of background and out- 
line of figures are lost. This is due partly to the style of 
the painting, the contour of the figures melting into a 
landscape often dark and vague, which must be unusually 
difficult to reproduce. Many of the details of the frescoes, 
considering their damaged condition and the difficulty of 
photographing them in position, are excellent ; others are 
entirely lost, and are supplemented by copies, which have 
lost the spirit and beauty of the original. The defects of 
reproduction are not always made good by the text, which 
sometimes describes at length what is obvious, omits what 
has been lost. Otherwise it is careful, and for the number of 
the works and the great size and complexity of the three big 
monuments, adequate, comprehensive, and well arranged. 

The greater number of Correggio’s paintings are at 
Parma, in the gallery or on the walls of the Cathedral, 
S. Giovanni and the Camera. Signor Ricci was for some 
time director of the gallery, and has studied the frescoes in 
detail. Plainly anyone who knows these only from reproduc- 
tions must hesitate to criticize his views. The influence of 
Mantegna might be thought exaggerated, especially on 
Correggio’s mature work. Whatever the date of his birth, 
he can have worked under him not more than a few months, 
and in style and spirit he seems entirely unlike. The possi- 
bility that Correggio was influenced by Michaelangelo and 
Raphael, whether or not he visited Rome, is perhaps too 
little considered ; although the dates prove that his style was 
in essence his own. A few of the attributions of early 
works (the first nineteen reproduced are conjectured) seem 
at most to be doubtful. Signor Ricci is inclined to insist on 
the authority of Vasari or to dismiss his statements as 
nonsense, as they suit his own views. 

Correggio’s worth is a more personal question. To 
Signor Ricci he is a great painter, equal, perhaps, to any 
of his contemporaries, and his big groups of Holy Family 
and Saints and his frescoes as valuable as those of 
Leonardo and Michaelangelo. Correggio, one would have 
thought, was not much in agreement with the ideas and 
conventions of his time, and his genius not fitted to the 
subjects for which he was given commissions, and which he 
was compelled to paint for a living. Something smaller and 
more personal would have suited better an artist without 
grandeur or passion. His big compositions and Madonnas 
are unimpressive, in spite of their technical brilliance, and 
many of them curiously cold for a painter of such sunny 
disposition. He is best in details, in heads, in children and 
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babies, and in pictures of Greek myths. His style reminds 
one a little of Attic vase painting of the end of the fifth 
century B.c., and, like the best of Meidian drawing, has 
sometimes great charm and a kind of soft sweetness. 

The name of the translator is not given. The Italian 
unknown, it is difficult to estimate either the accuracy of 
the translation or the style of the original, or to tell whether 
author or translator is more responsible for some of the 
phrases, which sound a little odd in English. 

HuGH JAcoss. 


LATER WAR BOOKS 


War Books: A Critical Guide to the Literature of the Great War. 
By CyRIL FALLS. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 

Woodfill of the Regulars. By LOWELL THOMAS. (Heinemann. 
10s. 6d.) 

Hell on Earth. By F. HAYDN HORNSEY. (Chapman. 7s. 6d.) 

Little Brother Goes Soldiering. By R. H. KIERNAN. (Constable. 
4s. 6d.) 

At All Costs. By RICHARD ALDINGTON. (Heinemann. 1s.) 

Ambush, By HERBERT READ. (Faber & Faber. 1s.) 

The Great War in West Africa. By BRIGADIER-GENERAL E. 
HOWARD GorRGES. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


It seems highly probable that when King Solomen wrete 
‘‘ Of the making of books there is no end” Israel was just 
recovering from a campaign against the Philistines or some 
other hereditary enemy, and that the ancient publishers 
were busy with ‘‘ The Truth About the War.” Certainly 
the end of the spate of our war books is not yet. In the 
capital preface to his ordered and careful survey Captain 
Falls says, ‘‘ My list will be out of date before it is pub- 
lished,"’ and for that reason he leaves some blank pages at 
the end of each section so that the interested reader may 
continue the record for himself. 

Woodfill is introduced by Mr. Lowell Thomas as “ the 
greatest American soldier in the World War,” and through- 
out the greater part of the book we are continually being 
told that it is this training which is preparing him to be 
the hero of the ‘‘ most amazing feat of arms in the Great 
War."’ When he does ultimately get to France and serves 
the last two months of the war in the front line with what 
he modestly calls ‘‘The Men’s Army,” the exploit itself 
comes as a complete anti-climax. His quite respectable piece 
of work—the capture of some German machine-gun posts— 
suffers from preliminary over-advertisement. If a Glossary 
had been added, the book might have had some value as a 
Handbook of the American Language. 

‘* Hell on Earth ’’’ gives the personal reminiscences of 
a young soldier who arrived in France in 1918, and joined 
his unit just as the Germans had broken through and the 
Retreat had begun. The merit of the book lies in its sober 
air of truthfulness, and one gets a good picture of the 
confusion and disorder of the retreat as seen through the 
eyes of an infantry private. 

Captain Falls refers in his preface to books which depict 
the soldier as ‘‘ a depressed and mournful spectre helplessly 
wandering about until death brought his miseries to an 
end."’ If ‘‘ Little Brother Goes Soldiering,’’ also the experi- 
ences of a young soldier in France in 1918, had been pub- 
lished a little earlier it might well have been one of the 
books which Captain Falls had in his mind, but it appears 
in a different light to Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who gives it high 
praise in a long introduction. The book is written in diary 
form, but, ‘“‘It is not, of course, the reproduction of an 
actual diary ; no private soldier could have kept one during 
these months; he has thrown his memories, which are 
clearly very detailed and exact, into the form of a diary ; 
and with a fine literary instinct he adheres to the probabili- 
ties of that form.’’ Thus we get as one entry, ‘‘ Night—it 
must be the 29th of April now, I have lived through my 
birthday. I am eighteen.’’ Now, if that had actually been 
written at the moment of experience, as a diary is written, 
it might have gathered a certain poignancy from its cir- 
cumstances, but written twelve years after the event it 
sounds hollow. 

The effect of fear in time of war on the average man is 
well depicted in Mr. Aldington’s account of the holding of 
an almost hopeless position in ‘‘ At All Costs." Here we 
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have a confessedly imaginative effort to recapture the spirit 
of the time, and the result is impressive. 

Mr. Read’s prose style, whether experimental or tradi- 
tional, is admirable, and it is not from lack of appreciation 
of ‘‘ Cupid’s Everlasting Honeymoon’ and the other more 
elaborate studies in ‘‘ Ambush” that one admires particu- 
larly in it ‘‘ The Raid,’’ which has the same simplicity as 
his fine ‘‘ In Retreat ’’ of a few years ago. 

Overshadowed as they were by the great conflict in 
Europe, there were many campaigns going on in corners 
of the Empire which in ordinary times would have attained 
the dignity of wars to be discussed and criticized in the 
newspapers, but which, as they were fought as side-shows, 
attracted little attention—the War in West Africa was one 
of those. Besides being a comprehensive account of the 
actual operations, General Gorges’s account contains some 
very interesting information with regard to the country and 
the natives. A. M. G. 


THE SMALL INVESTOR 


The Small Investor. By HARGREAVES PARKINSON. (Blackie. 4s.) 


Mr. PARKINSON has a habit of laying down the law, but he 
does it with such lucidity and reasonableness that one for- 
gives the sometime solemnity of his manner. His little book 
of 113 pages is undoubtedly the best and most practical 
which has yet been written for the small investor or for 
workers in the savings movement. It deals concisely with 
all the different ways and means for investing small savings, 
and discusses their advantages and disadvantages and their 
relation to each other and to the national economy. Small 
investors, according to Mr. Parkinson, represent at least 
75 per cent.-of our population of forty-five million ; yet their 
accumulated resources do not account for more than 10 per 
cent. to 14 per cent. of the total national wealth, which is 
between £20,000 million and £25,000 million. Nevertheless 
the savings of small investors are estimated by Mr. Parkin- 
son at £1134 to £1334 million out of an estimated national 
total of £550 million a year. These figures must, of course, 
be accepted with reserve. ‘The small investor as a class 
does not exist. Wealthy people make full use of the facilities 
of National Savings Certificates, Building Societies, and 
Savings Banks for their children, if not for themselves. It 
is therefore impossible to determine what proportion of the 
national savings is represented by what should properly be 
called ‘‘ the poor investor.’’ There is evidence, however, 
that while the rate of saving of the nation as a whole has 
declined—according to the Colwyn Committee it is 25 per 
cent. below the pre-war level—the ‘‘ poor investor ’’ is saving 
more to-day than he did before the war. This is explained 
by the change since 1913 in the distribution of the national 
income. Mr. Parkinson points to the danger of over-taxing 
the rich, but wisely concerns himself with the importance of 
directing the larger savings of the ‘‘ poor investors "’ into 
useful and proper channels. He proceeds to a critical exam- 
ination of the facilities offered by the Post Office Savings 
Bank, the Trustee Savings Banks, the ‘' Independent” 
Savings Banks (e.g., Yorkshire Penny Bank, Birmingham 
Municipal Bank, and the Scottish Savings Banks), the “ big 
five ’’ joint-stock banks, and commercial undertakings such 
as the ‘“ big four’’ railway companies in whose Railway 
Savings Banks £19 million is invested. Incidentally, he con- 
siders that the Government should raise the interest (2} per 
cent.) on Post Office Savings Bank deposits—it earns about 
34 per cent. to 3? per cent. on the depositors’ money—seeing 
that the balance of Post Office deposits shows no tendency to 
increase by fresh net contributions ag distinct from annual 
additions of interest. Finally, Mr. Parkinson deals with the 
National Savings Committee and Savings Certificates, insur- 
ance, building societies, co-operative societies, and the Stock 
Exchange. He more or less warns the small investor off 
the Stock Exchange altogether, for he declares that no one 
should purchase a single Stock Exchange security until he 
has at least £100 in a savings bank, has purchased his maxi- 
mum of 500 National Savings Certificates, and has insured 
his life for not less than £250. With a final paragraph on 
the moral aspect of thrift and a quotation from Sir Josiah 
Stamp, Mr. Parkinson’s book omits nothing. 
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A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Messrs. Dent have produced a new edition, in one 
volume (18s.), of ‘‘ Legouis and Cazamian’s History of English 
Literature,’’ with some revision and the addition of several 
illustrations. This learned and comprehensive work vies 
with Mr. Saintsbury’s as a handy substitute for the ‘*‘ Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature '’; 1,440 pages cannot be 
quite made pocketable, but they are here made portable. 
Other thin paper books just issued are ‘‘ Famous Novels of 
To-day *’ (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.)—four works by L. A. G. Strong, 
Martin Armstrong, and others in one volume ; and ‘‘ Great 
Short Stories of the War" (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.), 
a book of 1,000 pages assembling work by the most eminent 
and favourite war novelists of four countries. These stories 
include one or two masterpieces of the art—such as those by 
Mr. Somerset Maugham, Mr. A. P. Herbert, and ‘‘ Saki’; 
but the whole performance is a barrage of powerful names. 


7 . . 


Two useful books dealing with the trade of the Empire 
recently published are: ‘‘ Empire Stock-Taking,”’ by L. 
St. Clare Grondona (Simpkin, 10s. 6d.), a comprehensive com- 
pilation and co-ordination of trade statistics gathered from 
the reports and year-books of our Dominions and Crown 
Colonies, and from other official sources ; and a new edition 
of ‘‘ Seaways of the Empire,’’ by A. J. Sargent (Black, 6s.), 
a survey of the geography and economics of ocean transport 
revised to include the new conditions created by the Panama 
Canal, the vastly increased use of oil-fuel, and the many post- 
war readjustments of our overseas trade. In ‘‘ The Failure 
of Federation in Australia’’ (Oxford University Press, 
12s. 6d.), Mr. A. P. Carraway, who is a K.C. practising in 
New South Wales, maintains that the federal form of Govern- 
ment is a bar to progress, owing to its discouragement of a 
national outlook and its consideration for urban populations 
at the expense of the whole people. ‘‘ Life and Labour in a 
South Gujarat Village,”’ by G. C. Mukhtyar (Longmans, 
10s. 6d.), deals exhaustively with the economic life of an 
Indian village, and as some seven-tenths of the whole popu- 
lation of India live in such villages, the student of Indian 
affairs will find the book a useful guide to the most vital if 
not the most pressing of India’s problems. In ‘‘ The Bantu 
Are Coming’ (Student Christian Movement Press, 5s.), Dr. 
Ray Phillips, an American missionary working among the 
detribalized Zulus of Johannesburg, has much that is perti- 
nent to say of them and of the native problem generally. 


o * . 


The post-war years have seen a great increase and 
intensification of interest in religion, and if this interest has 
in a great measure been philosophical and historical rather 
than devotional, it is, nevertheless, the devotional aspect 
of religion that philosophy and history are tending to 
stress. Very typical of the modern philosophical attitude 
to religion is ‘‘ Studies in the Philosophy of Religion ”’ 
(Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d.) which Dr. Pringle-Pattison has 
based on his Gifford Lectures, 1923. Here we have an 
anthropological study of primitive religion as interpreted 
by a philosopher, which passes by imperceptible stages into 
a history of religion as it is to be discerned in Hither Asia, 
Egypt, and Greece, and then returns again to the philo- 
sophic method in its consideration of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. In ‘‘ The Story of Religion: As Told in the Lives 
of its Leaders,’’ by Charles Francis Potter (Harrap, 12s. 6d.), 
we have a popularly written account of religion, as it 
derives from founders and teachers, from Akhenaten, the 
heretic Pharoah, to Jonathan Edwards, the New England 
divine. In manner and method these two books are worlds 
asunder, yet their historical material is much the same, 
and together they illustrate an identical movement. 


- * - 


Another which, though narrower in its historical scope, 
deals with religion as a subject of universal interest, is 
‘Psychology and Religion ’’ (Elkin Mathews, 5s.), in which 
Rev. E. S. Waterhouse has collected his series of broad- 
cast talks given on Sunday evenings, and no doubt those 
who heard him will be glad to have the talks in book form. 
In another category, are ‘‘ A History of the Consecration of 
Churches and Churchyards,"’ by R. W. Muncey (Cambridge: 
Heffer, 6s.), an historical survey of its subject from 314 a.p. 
onwards, and ‘‘ Documents on Christian Unity,’’ Second 
Series, edited by G. K. A. Bell, Bishop of Chichester (Oxford 
University Press, 6s.), which covers the official discussions 
and correspondence that have taken place during the years 
1925-1930. The first issue covered the years 1920-4. 
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BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


FORCING THE DECLARER’S TRUMPS 


ERE is the most amusing hand that I have seen played 

for some time. It led, as can be imagined, to a pro- 

tracted post mortem, in the course of which a number 
of different issues were raised. I reproduce it here, how- 
ever, because it illustrates forcibly one point which I feel 
it my duty to hammer home. 
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The game was Auction, and the score was: game all, 
South-North twenty love in the third game. West dealt and 
called One No-Trump. North doubled ; East passed ; South 
called Two No-Trumps. This looks, on the face of it, quite 
indefensible, but it was based on South’s estimate (which 
is generally fairly good) of the psychological situation. He 
was afraid that there might be strength in the major suits 
against him which—once disclosed—would render his 
Diamonds valueless. 

West now called Three Spades, and North doubled. This 
put South in a horrid dilemma. He had, of course, given 
North an entirely incorrect picture of his hand ; it seemed 
quite likely, therefore, that if he left the double in, he would 
be giving away game and rubber. On the other hand, to call 
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MONEY IN PARIS 


Almost under the shadow of the Colonne 
Vendome, and hard by the Opéra and the 
Rue de Rivoli, is the Paris office of the West- 
minster Foreign Bank. Whether on pleasure 
or business bent, English-speaking visitors are 
often thankful for some such centre to which 
they can turn for guidance and information 
upon exchange and banking matters. That 
English ways are understood here is assured 
by the presence of a resident English Director, 
Manager, and Sub-Manager, and travellers 
are invited to avail themselves of the 
help that is readily given 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
LIMITED 
Westminster Foreign Bank, 22 Place Vendéme, Paris 
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his Diamonds now might mean giving up two or three 
hundred points and an added loss of a hundred or two more. 
After prolonged thought, he decided against the pusillani- 
mous course of leaving the double in and called Four 
Diamonds. Somewhat to his surprise, he was not doubled. 

Now for the play. West opened with the Knave of 
Spades, and South took the first trick with Dummy’s Queen, 
discarding a Club from his own hand. He then led out the 
Ace of Spades, and discarded a second Club, and then the 
Two of Spades, which he ruffed. Next, he led a Heart up 
to Dummy ; West held up his Ace, and Dummy’s Queen 
took the fourth trick. South now led out another Spade from 
Dummy ; East discarded the Knave of Hearts, and South 
followed suit with a Heart from his own hand. Too late, 
West led out the Ace ; East began a call in Clubs by playing 
the Eight; and South trumped the trick. He next led a 
small trump up to Dummy’s King, and at trick eight led 
out the King of Hearts. This was the crucial trick. If East 
had played a trump, South must have been down on his 
contract. For if he over-trumps, he must lose two Club 
tricks and a trump to West’s Queen ; while if he discards 
a Club, conceding a trick, he has still one more Club anda 
trump to lose. East, however—obsessed by his scheme for 
completing the call in Clubs—played the Two of Clubs ; and 
South discarded the Seven. 

The rest was easy. South led the Seven of Hearts at 
trick nine, East once again refusing to ruff (though this 
time it does not matter whether East ruffs or not), and South 
got rid of his last Club ; at trick ten, West led the Ace and 
had the mortification of losing, for the second time, an 
apparently certain winning trick. South, with only one 
more trick to lose, thus gets away with his contract. 

The complete play of the hands was as follows :— 
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Now, obviously, both West and East are to blame for 
this fiasco. East criticized West for not leading the Ace of 
Clubs originally ; West replied that to have led it would have 
killed his Queen of Diamonds and that he preferred to try to 
establish something in Spades. In the face of North’s 
double, however, Spades were rather a hopeless proposi- 
tion ; moreover, South’s take-out suggested that he was 
terrified of the suit and might well have none. I am inclined 
to think that West should, in fact, have opened with Hearts. 

Next, West was criticized for not putting up the Ace of 
Hearts at trick four. This criticism seems to me valid ; for 
all West knew, South might be leading a singleton. Whether 
the play of the Ace would have defeated the contract—in 
view of the subsequent ineptitude shown by East—is, how- 
ever, doubtful. 

For it was really East who threw the game away. As I 
have already pointed out, he could have saved the situation 
by playing a trump at trick eight. To allow the declarer 
to get away with a discard at this critical point in the hand 
Was really inexcusable ; yet almost every day one sees 
something of the sort happen. It is mainly to illustrate this 
point that I have reproduced the hands in detail. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 


NATIONAL MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


N accordance with its usual policy of enterprise the 
[setions Mutual has now issued an attractive scheme 

for the purchase of Five Per Cent. Conversion Loan, 
1944-64, on the instalment plan, by means of life assurance, 

The security concerned is one of the most attractive gilt- 
edged investments on the market, and although it now 
stands at a substantial premium, the Society’s scheme makes 
it available at its par price in exchange for annual, half- 
yearly, quarterly, or monthly payments. 


The Society undertakes to issue policies which will 
immediately give rights over the stock to the policy-holder 
at the end of fourteen years, or to his personal representative 
in the event of his previous death. This offer enables an 
investor to secure this select stock by a comparatively small 
annual outlay over a period limited to fourteen years. 

In the event of death during that term no further pay- 
ments are required, and the stock is handed over to the 
policy-holder’s representatives, whatever its market value 
may then be. Thus the scheme not only provides at death a 
high-sounding gilt-edged investment without trouble or ex- 
pense, but also secures within a few years either a sum of 
money or an equivalent Government security. 

Policy-holders will be entitled to the usual income tax 
rebate granted in respect of life assurance premiums. 

The following are examples of annual, half-yearly, 
quarterly, and monthly premiums to secure loan to the value 
of £1,000 at the end of fourteen years or at previous death :— 


Annual Half-yearly Quarterly Monthly instal- 
Age next premium premium premium ment premium 
birthday £ s. 4. £s.d. = €. @. = &. 
30 61 15 10 3113 4 16 4 2 5 5 10 
35 62 7 6 3119 2 167 6 5 6 8 
40 63 6 8 329 3 16 12 6 5 8 4 
45 64 15 10 33 4 2 17 0 0 511 8 
50 67 3 4 34 8 4 1712 6 515 0 


Attention is particularly directed to the fact that the 
premiums are based on a non-profit assurance of £1,000 not- 
withstanding that at present prices the value of £1,000 
Conversion Loans is about £1,050. 

Policies are issued for a minimum of £1,000, and 
special reductions in premium are allowed if the amount of 
stock to be purchased is £2,500 or over. Medical examina- 
tion may be dispensed with if the age of the proposer does 
not exceed thirty-five and the stock to be purchased is not 
more than £1,500. 


PROFIT SHARING WITH EMPLOYEES 


Business men have given considerable attention to the 
working out of a plan for sharing profits with employees 
on an equitable and financially sound basis. A comprehen- 
sive study of this subject has now been made covering Great 
Britain and the United States, and a survey has been issued 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company of New York, 
copies of which may be obtained from their head office in 
Great Britain at Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 

Of the plans studied in the course of the survey were 
those of twelve well known British firms: the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, Limited, Clarke, Nicholls & Coombes, 
Ltd., the Croydon Gas Co., William Gray & Co., Ltd., Lever 
Bros, Ltd., R. S. Murray & Co., Ltd., Hans Renolds, Ltd., 
South Metropolitan Gas Co., J. T. & J. Taylor, Ltd., Richard 
Thomas & Co., Ltd., Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd., 
Edward Wood & Co., Ltd. 

Among the British companies Lever Brothers have paid 
to their associated partner-workers nearly £2,000,000 in the 
twenty odd years the scheme has been in force. 

An unusual British case is that of J. T. & J. Taylor, 
Limited. This plan started in 1895 with a distribution of 
fully paid shares in the company. The plan has continued 
to the present time whenever profits allowed with distribu- 
tions in shares, cash, exchequer bonds, or war loans, with 
the remarkable result that to-day the company’s workers 
own more than half of its share capital. 

The experience of American companies is no less 
interesting for the many unusual methods that have been 
tried in seeking a means of uniting in one enterprise the 
best efforts of workers, managers, and owners. The survey 
describes the General Motors’ plan which is known to have 
made millionaires of a whole group of younger executives of 
that huge organization. 
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THE THEORY OF COLLECTIVE 


BARGAINING. A History, Analysis and 


Criticism of the Principal Theories which have 
sought to explain the effects of Trade Unionism 
upon the Distribution of the Products of Industry. 


By W. H. HUTT, Senior Lecturer in Commerce in th 
University of Cape Town. 5s. 


NATIONALITY WITHIN THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF 
NATIONS 


By E. F. W. GEY VAN PITTIUS. Demy 8vo. 
250 pp. Cloth, 10s. 


The object of this treatise is to analyse critically British 
nationality in all its phases; with that aim in view an examina- 
tion of all important legislation has been presented. It has 
especially been attempted to deal fairly with Dominion legisla- 
tion which, it is thought, has not so far, in treatises on British 
nationality, been given suflicient consideration. 


In the Press. 


THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Professor PAUL HAENSEL, D.LL. 
Demy 8vo. 190 pp. Cloth, 9s. 


General Survey, Origins of Bolshevist Rule and the Introduc- 
tion of the “ N.E.P.”—Present Situation in Soviet Russia— 
Agriculture in Soviet Russia and the Economic Position of the 
Peasantry—Soviet Russian Industry—The Economic Position of 
the Working Class in Soviet Russia—The Internal State Trade in 
Soviet Russia—The Soviet Russian Monopoly of Foreign Trade— 
Transportation in Soviet Russia—Public Finance, Currency and 
the Recent Economic Difficulties. 
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The most 


for its exceptional nutritive value 
and easy digestibility. Its high 
Vitamin content imparts incalcul- 
able benefits, especially to the 
children, to whom its Growth and 
Health properties are vitally 
important. Have Hovis regularly. 
You will like its flavour. For this 
fine Health Bread is as delectable 
as it is good for you! 


HoV.IS 


Best Bakers Bake It 


HOVIS LTD., LONDON, BRISTOL, MACCLESFIELD, ETC. 


eminent 
Medical authorities 
recommend HoviS 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
REVIEW 


Issued Monthly at 2s, 6d. 


This publication deals with every phase of industrial 
and labour problems throughout the world. 


Published in the United Kingdom for the 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE (LEAGUE OF NATIONS) 


By GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 
40 Museum Street, W.C.1 
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The Prince of Wales’s Appeal 
“1 APPEAL 


fo the men and women of our Empire to give generously in 
support of this great Service—the Life-Boate. I appeal not only 
aa President of the Institution but as Master of the Merchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward p. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to meintain the Service. 
Please send your 6/- to-day, and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-Boate in your Will? 
THe E«aRL oF HaRRowsy, Georce F. Sues, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


























New York Nation 


the most outspoken exponent of liberal thought in America 


reviews 


POLITICS 
SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 
LITERATURE 
MUSIC DRAMA 


and is invaluable to people who wish to keep in 
touch with liberal American opinion on events and 
tendencies throughout the world. 


Two European and Five American Literary 
Supplements annually. 


Weekly International Affairs Section, in which 
important documents and reports otherwise unobtainable 
in English often appear. 





British Agent: 
GERTRUDE M. Cross, 23, Brunswick Square, London, W.C.1. 
Subscription 25/- a year, 6/3 three months. 


Specimen copy free on request. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


** BEAR ” CATCHING—WHEN WILL THE SLUMP END?—INDUSTRIALS—POWER IN CANADA 


last week-end might have thought that the slump had 
ended. For three days the market prices of industrial 
shares had soared. It seemed as if the trade depression 
had been a bad dream, and that the evangelists of Throg- 
morton Street were calling upon the nation to awake. 
Unfortunately, the miraculous in this case is capable of a 
naturalistic explanation. The sport of ‘* bear ” catching, 
as I will explain, was really responsible for the miracle. 
For weeks past the ‘* bears ’? have had the game all their 
own way. The banks, which sometimes act as referees, 
have foolishly been playing into their hands. If Stock 
Exchange prices fall steeply over a period the value of 
collateral which the banks are holding against advances 
or loans is reduced below the banks’ normal margin of 
safety, and the borrowers are then requested either to 
reduce their loans or find additional security. The greater 
the forced liquidation thus brought about by the banks, the 
more the “ bears ”’ sell, and the greater the ‘* bear ”’ sell- 
ing, the more the banks force out stock. Apparently iast 
week the banks called a halt to this vicious and suicidal 
circle—which would surely have led up to a panic in the 
market—and a few sensible professional investors started 
to buy the best industrial shares at the most depressed 
levels. Then the fun began. 
* * 


[[isst week investors reading the Stock Exchange news 


* 


The “* bear ” is a timid animal, and almost any wild 
ery will scare him. The cry in this case was that a special 
meeting of the Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George had 
been called, that Mr, Snowden was resigning, and that a 
Coalition Government was being formed to tackle the un- 
employment problem, stop the dole leakages, and impose 
a tariff on all imports. It only required the news that 
Lord Beaverbrook had been taken ill aboard his yacht to 
start another rumour that the Conservative Party would 
join the Coalition. I have always believed that at the 
slightest sign of the Labour Party going out of office the 
Stock Exchange would stage a little boom in industrial 
shares. The professionals on the Stock Exchange are now 
waiting, as I write, for the public to come in: if there is 
no revival of public buying prices will slip back. I must, 
however, record a more cheerful feeling abroad in the City 
—a growing conviction in high places that trade will be 
better in the autumn. It would, indeed, be remarkable if 
there were no seasonal improvement in September—there 
are signs of it already—but to expect the business world to 
recover permanently from a slump of the present magnitude 
within two years of its start, which may be reckoned as the 
period between May and November, 1929, would be entirely 
contrary to economic experience. 

+ - 


Taking the Economist index (average 1913 = 100) 
wholesale prices, which averaged 166.2 in 1924, declined to 
140.9 in 1928, and 182.8 in 1929, and are now 111.5—a 
drop of nearly 38 per cent. since 1924. The steepness of the 
fall between July, 1929, and July, 1930, is remarkable— 
cereals and meat have declined by 18.7 per cent., textiles by 
80.6 per cent., minerals by 14.5 per cent., and the complete 
index by 17.2 per cent. Foreign wheat in this period has 
fallen by nearly 41 per cent., and Australian wool by 36 per 
cent., as a result of which Australia’s income has been 
reduced by £40 millions. The fall in prices may now be 
slowing down, but before this country can experience a 
general business recovery the great producers of primary 
commodities—Argentina, Australia, Canada, New Zealand— 
must make the first move, and some sort of trade be restored 
with India and China. The crop prospects in Argentina and 
Australia are reported to be good, and if the cheapness of 
short-term money leads to a revival in the long-term capital 
market this autumn, if New York and Paris, the gold 
hoarders, were to do their full share of foreign lending, we 
might hasten the restoration of economic health among our 
overseas customers. But who wants to lend money, for 


example, to Australia? The fact that Sir Otto Niemeyer 
has told the Australian people what everyone here has 
been saying for years, namely, that “‘ their standard of 
living has reached a point economically beyond their 
capacity to bear without a considerable reduction in costs 
resulting in increased output per capita,’ is no solution of 
the Australian problem. We have the same difficulties here, 
but how can we reduce the standard of living of our work- 
ing population without strikes and a general industrial up- 
heaval? Sir Otto Niemeyer has said that with the present 
crisis over Australia has two years breathing space before 
any further large debts mature. (It was foolish for the 
wild men of Sydney to talk of debt repudiation so soon.) 
The improvement in wool prices, a record wheat yield, and 
a drastic curtailment of Federal and State expenditure are 
all going to help, but Australia, without financial help and 
advice, is not likely to recover in a season. The burden of 
this argument is that a recovery from the present slump is 
no easy matter, and that industry in Great Britain must 
wait upon world factors. 


2 * * 


If these views be correct the investor who buys the 
leading British industrial shares to-day must be prepared 
to see unemployment figures getting steadily worse this 
winter and the stock markets suffering from spasmodic fits 
of liquidation, but I am not claiming that from the point of 
view of investment income he will not be justified in taking 
part of his profits on British Government funds yielding 
4} per cent, or under—I have already said that it may, be 
dangerous to follow the boom in British Government too 
far—and averaging on some of his holdings in the following 
companies :— 


iv Yield 
per Present per cent. 
cent. Price 2a, 


High High 
1980 
Swedish Match “B” 100 
Pinchin Jobnson 10s. 
Imperial Tobacco £1 


17 15-16 514 0 
47/9 f 43/- 619 6 
5 1-16 : 45 414 6 


Kroner 


Shell Transport £1 ... niet an - 5 


Turner & Newall £1 4 ai 3- 86/8 8 1-16 
Babcock & Wilcox £1... ... 63/- 53/8 

These Companies seem likely to maintain their dividends. 
The doubtful one—Pinchin Johnson—has maintained its 
interim dividend on an increased capital. 


* * * 


Investors in Canadian power companies would do well 
to study a recent circular by the Royal Bank of Canada on 
power developments in Canada. Existing power projects 
will necessitate the expenditure of more than $100 million 
a year during each of the next three years. We may, 
therefore, see a glut of Canadian power bonds on the market. 
At present Canada ranks as the third largest producer of 
electrical energy in the world. The development of water 
power in Canada since 1920 has been remarkable. The 
total installation at the end of 1920 was 2.5 million h.p., 
and at the end of 1929 5.7 million h.p. The completion of 
works now under way, the most important of which is the 
Beauharnois installation, will bring the total to over 
6 million h.p. by the end of this year. The investor will 
naturally ask whether there is not going to be an overpro- 
duction of power in Canada. The Royal Bank of Canada 
declares that the developments in hand will have an assured 
market, that the normal rate of expansion of established 
industries together with the requirements of the new indus- 
tries likely to be attracted to the different provinces by 
cheap power, not to mention the spread of domestic and 
farm use of electric appliances, should absorb the new power 
as it comes on the market. This may be true of normal 
times of trade expansion, but the economic world to-day is 
neither normal nor healthy. How can Canada attract new 
industries by cheap power if, as the Bank of Canada says, 
there are few industries in which cost of power constitutes 
as much as 10 per cent. of manufacturing costs? 














